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As compared with the 1913 dollar, the dollar of 1923 
eT & bought 101 cents worth of gasoline, while it bought only 
51.8 cents worth of clothing, 60 cents worth of shoes, 
61.2 cents worth of rent, 68.5 cents worth of food, 45 
cents worth of frame building, 53.4 cents worth of furni- 
G GF ture and house furnishings, 46.3 cents worth of brick 
building, or 73.5 cents worth of farm crops. (National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce.) 
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aSO a in Gasoline is more than low in price. It is lower in price 


than almost any other essential commodity in general use. 
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dollar could purchase is due largely to intelligent work | 





This state of affairs has not “just happened.” The fact i Up TI 
that the 1923 dollar will buy more gasoline than the 1913 : who ge 
how to 

and efficient organization by the leaders of the petroleum Bc : 
qt ar industry in general, and, so far as the Middle West is Bers as 
concerned, to the efficiency of the Standard Oil Company ad ¥ 
(Indiana). ough 
duced 

In a recent interview, President Coolidge stated that “It Saag 
was right for men to organize, and the ends of society Dallas 
were best served by organization, provided the organi- place. 

zation was for service.”’ 

The 

The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is emphatically an lage 
organization for service. From the very acquisition of power 
the crude oil, to the last drop of gasoline run into your for thr 
‘ tank at a Standard Oil Company (Indiana) filling station, ° 
every thought, effort and act of this Company is bent i 
toward giving the best service to the consumer. wheat. 
bind ir 

shocks 

This “best” service necessarily includes a low price. And mitting 
the price of gasoline made by this Company has’ been sige 
perennially low, (both absolutely, and in comparison with Sicech: 
other commodities) over a long period of time. B® the aft 
the fol 

ar B® 2,000 | 

But price is only one angle of the Standard Oil Company | Be pushel 
(Indiana) service. It is the comprehensive facilities pro- thresh¢ 
vided by this Company, embracing a complete cycle cf “i r 
service, which increases the purchasing power of your , Wi hard 
1923 gasoline dollar over and above the 1913 gasoline just as 
dollar In tl 
: neighb 

bors ga 

The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has anticipated zed en 
automotive development. It has created great, modern night, 
refineries. It has trained a loyal ang efficient body of good 1 

employes. It has erected great storage depots to hold ae 
reserves of gasoline during the off-season against the | time a 

period of rush demand. It has built an almost endless aw 
chain of service stations. aN 

thresh 

As a result, today you are able to fill up your gasoline ~ ve arth 

° ; . ° : € 

tank at will, anywhere and everywhere, with uniformly / Whe x 

dependable gasoline of high quality, at prices persistently 3 cent: 

and consistently low. ee 
The 

Standard Oil C sna 

andar li Vompanhy oC 

separa 

(Indiana) thresh 
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General Office: Standard Oil Building ae 
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910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. (be 
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ing machine is evident from the letters re- 

ceived in the letter contest on ‘‘Speeding 
Up Threshing.’’ <A large majority of those 
who gave Wallaces’ Farmer their opinions on 
how to accomplish the threshing with a mini- 
mum of time and labor regard the small sepa- 
rator owned by six or eight neighboring farm- 
ers as the best solution of the problem. There 
are, of course, other factors which make for in- 
ereased efficiency in threshing and these are 
brought out in the prize-winning letters repro- 
duced in this article. 

First honors come back to Iowa in this con- 
test. The letter submitted by N. L. Leonard, 
Dallas county, Iowa, has been awarded first 
place. It follows: 


First Prize Letter 


The present tendency of farming operations 
is toward either larger or smaller operations. 
The larger farms are using more mechanical 
power for production with individual outfits 
for threshing. 


A MARKED trend toward the small thresh- 


A ste 
na. * neta etinsinli 


the larger outfit. This is, of course, the all-es- 
sential thing. 

The larger companies usually have their 
membership seattered with extreme limits five 
or six miles apart and eventually several out- 
fits are operating in practically the same ter- 
ritory. 

One vitally important item in speeding up 
threshing is having men who are capable and 
will accept the responsibility of the machinery, 
which should be put in order before the sea- 
son begins so that no time is lost in repair 
work while crews are idle. 

In the favor of the small outfit, no time is 
lost waiting for water hauled a long distance in 
the dry season, or in miring down in mud of 
wet seasons or damaging pavement on the mod- 
ern road.—N. M. Leonard, Dallas eounty, Lowa. 


Second Prize Letter 


We solved the problem of getting our thresh- 
ing done quicker and with less men by pur- 
chasing a small machine. Formerly we were in 
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Farmers Tell How to Save Time and Labor in Getting the Grain Into the Bin 


machine because you don’t have the volume ge- 
ing thru with one pitcher as you do with two 
pitching into the machine. 

6. Wheat is removed from the fields sooner 
than in waiting for your turn in a big run. 
This means better quality’ and less danger of 
your clover seeding being killed where the 
shocks are set. 

7. You do not run the chances of rains spoil- 
ing your grains in the field as you start as soon 
as the cutting is finished, saving the time of re- 
capping after each storm. 

8. The biggest item is the work it saves in 
the house. Only a family of eight men to cook 
for, compared to a crowd of twenty-five. 

9. If it rains you have no large amount of 
food prepared, that can not be used by the 
family. 

10. Threshing in a small run means time 
and teams saved for the noon feeding. The 
farmer helps his neighbors so that he can get 
his work done, What’s the use if five neigh- 
bors can do this work efficiently in one-hatf 
the time, with only one-third the 
men and horses, as it is to have the 





We raise early oats and winter 
wheat and thresh with one neigh- 
bor who raises largely winter 
wheat. We cut our oats fairly ripe, 
bind in small sheaves, set in small 
shocks with a hollow inside per- 
mitting the air to draw thru the 
shock. Last year we finished shock- 
ing oats in the forenoon and began 
threshing the neighbor’s wheat in 
the afternoon of the same day. In 
the following six days we threshed 
2,000 bushels of wheat and 3,000 
bushels of oats, with an individual 
thresher pulled by a farm tractor. 
The wheat tested sixty-two pounds 

| and was good enough to grade No. 
| 1 hard and oats went into bin in 
just as good condition. 

In the old days threshing was a 
neighborhood frolic when neigh- 
bors gave their time without count- 
ing hours, and took their time. Ev- 
ery day was a feast day, noon and 
night, when tables groaned with 





Notwithstanding the delayed and excessively busy season on 
the farm, the letters poured in to the threshing contest. 
farmers in middle western states presented their solutions of the 
threshing problem ia response to the call for letters in Wallaces’ 
Farmer’s contest for the best letters on threshing. 

The judges had rather an uneasy time picking the winners this 
time, because there was so little chaff in the letters that could be 
sifted out. Many good letters had to go without prizes. They will 
be quoted in future articles, however, and thus prove of benefit to 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer. The list of winners includes a farm 
woman this time and is as follows: 

First—N. M. Leonard, Dallas county, lowa. 

Second—G. M. Ridenour, La Salle county, Illinois. 

Third—Jay W. Carter, La Salle county, Illinois. 

Fourth—B. S. Strayer, Blackhawk county, Iowa. 

Fifth—Lucy Fountain Morris, Boone county, Missouri. 

The winners of honorable mention are as follows: F. A. Leep- 
er, Madison county, Iowa; Claire S. Knox, Whiteside county, IIli- 
nois; Walter Anderson, Greene county, Iowa; Charles R. Clark, 
Woodbury county, Iowa; Leland Dewell, Appanoose county, Iowa; 
J. R. Brewbaker, Warren county, Iowa; E. E. Bonan, Winnebago 
county, Iowa; A. F. Hoppe, Bremer county, Iowa; Will Tillman, 
Wright county, lowa; Frank J. Anderson, Clinten county, Indiana. 


whole neighborhood assisting with 
this work?—G. M. Ridenour, La 
Salle county, [linois. 


Third Prize Letter 


For years I belonged to a steam- 
outfitted threshing run of eighteen 
jobs. There were twenty-eight 
men and we always threshed from. 
four to five weeks. One exeep- 
tionally rainy season we lacked but 
three days of threshing eight 
weeks, and to say our patience was 
severély tried, is putting it mildly. 
Three near neighbors and myself 
were particularly ‘‘sore,’’ as we 
had planned on taking in numer- 
ous county fairs. We therefore re- 
solved to devise, before the next 
harvest time, a way to ‘‘speed up”’ 
our threshing. The result of that 
resolution, carried out successfully 
the past two years, I am giving 
you. 

Together we bought a 22-36-inch 


Many’ 








good things the housewives com- 
bined to prepare. Now by mutual 
consent we go home for supper and calculate 
time as carefully as organized labor, and settle 
balances in cash when the jobs are completed. 

As to the economy of the small outfit, I esti- 
mate in our case the individual machine 
threshes about as much more grain as we have 
or in all probably something like 4,000 bushels 
of wheat and 6,000 bushels of oats in a season. 
The return from this at 5 cents for whéat and 
3 cents for oats will figure a total of $380. The 
tractor is used for corn shelling and plowing 
and the usual work of the tractor. 

The large threshing outfits consist of large 
steam engine requiring an expert engineer and 
a man for water wagon and a large capacity 


Separator. These are used almost entirely for 
threshing. Such an outfit capably managed 


may be paid for from earnings of three seasons’ 
run of one-month. In our experience the small 
thresher may be paid for from earnings of 
three seasons of two weeks’ run each, not cal- 
culating the tractor, which is a part of the reg- 
ular farm equipment. 

In the small organization the bunch is more 
quiekly mobilized and grain got in to bins at 
earliest possible moment in first-class market- 
able condition, which is often impossible with 











a run where it took an average of three weeks 
and from twenty to twenty-five men to get 
our work done. With the small machine we 
have five jobs in the run. We finished our 
work in ten days, using eight men and five 
teams. .Following are some of the points to 
the advantage of the small machine getting the 
work done more quickly and cheaply : 


Ten Reasons Are Given 


1. We start as soon as we are ready and do 
not have to wait for some threshermen. 

2. If we want to start up after a rain for 
a couple of hours we don’t have to get the 
whole neighborhood out, but call up a couple 
of the men and do the work. 

3. Where most of the farmers have téir 
own tractors we cut their bill in half by letting 
them own their own engines. 

4. We can get to a barn if we only want a 
couple of loads of straw in, and while we are 
resetting we do not have twenty-five men idle. 
Besides, few big machines are easy to move, and 
their managers usually object to setting to the 
barns. Therefore, your winter straw supply is 
easier acquired. . 

5. The grain is cleaned better with the small 


separator. This we operate with a 
10-20 tractor, which [ own. Our farms, varying 
in size from 160 acres to 220 acres, yield around 
800 acres of oats to be threshed each season. 

We each furnish one extra man, making a 
total of eight men in the run. The youngsters 
carry water. I operate the tractor and keep 
cleaned up under the separator. One neigh- 
bor runs the separator, tends the blower and 
loads oat wagons. Another runs the dump, and 
drives from the separator to the dump with 
loads of grain. (We have two box wagons. He 
leaves one at the separator to be filled while 
he is dumping the other.) 

We use four or five racks, with basket sides 
up approximately two feet and good substan- 
tial corners up five to six feet. When blow- 
ing straw into the barn, we have only four 
racks, the driver of the fifth being the man in 
the barn to fill the mow with straw. When the 
barn is full, we blow our stacks outside, thus 
eliminating the man in the barn, who then 
drives the fifth rack. 

We thresh on an average of 1,500 to 1,700 
bushels a day, the amount varying, of course, 
with the length of the straw and quality of the 
grain. We are fortunate in that we have stor- 
age room for all our (Concluded on page 8) 
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THE CHICAGO GRAIN MERGER 

OR several weeks a lot of talk has been going 
around in regard to a projected merger of 
five grain companies in Chicago. These five 
firms have offered to sell their properties as a 
unit to a group of leading farm organizations. 
Committees of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and of the mid-western farmers’ 

elevators are investigating the proposition. 
Very little real information has been given 
out in regard to the affair, altho all sorts of 
favorable and vague publicity has been given 
the matter in papers whose allegiance is gen- 
erally given to the Board of Trade. Such jour- 
_nals as the Price Current-Grain Reporter and 
the Wall Street Journal speak favorably of the 
deal. Their attitude on this matter contrasts 
markedly with the stand they took on the Cap- 
per-Tincher act and the MeNary-Haugen bill. 
The fact that the merger is being supported 
by papers and individuals that have never 
shown any friendship for co-operative market- 


ing before has, of course, aroused some suspi- 


cion as to the motives behind the offer. It has 
been suggested that since terminal elevator op- 
eration has been a losing proposition foy the 
last two years the owners may be trying to get 
rid of a white elephant. The possibility has 
also been suggested. that since under private 
ownership a merger of these firms would be 
opposed by the government, they are trying to 
accomplish this under cover of a pseudo-co-op- 
erative plan. Once the merger is effected, they 
would be able to get rid of the farmer influence 
and go ahead as a.concern organized solely for 
private profit. 
ures only. . 

Also it is suggested that if the attention of 
farmers can be fixed on some big deal such 
as this, they may forget some of their griev- 
ances. This may account for the very large 
amount of publicity the matter is being given 
by papers like the Chicago Tribune and other 
large dailies. 

The whole business is shrouded in smoke as 
yet. Before it can get much attention from 
farmers and those who really have the farmers’ 
interest at heart certain questions must be 
answered. For example: 

Just-who is it—what farmer organization— 
that wants to buy this line of elevators? What 
use does it have for them? Has it the ten to 
twenty million dollars necessary? If not, how 
will it raise the money ? 

What is the property worth? That will re- 
quire expert appraisal by chartered account- 
ants. No committee of farmers can answer. 


These, of course, are con ject- 


Has it been a profitable business? Can the 
businegs be held by new owners? How will it 
be managed? 

At present there seems little more to the mat- 
ter than a grand gesture in the air, of the sort 
farmers have been getting sick of. If any- 
thing worth while develops Wallaces’ Farmer 
will keep its readers advised. 





VACATION TIME 


GREEN MOUNTAIN FALLS, COLO.— 

When farmers are so. busy in the field 
that they have no time to read, farm paper 
editors have little to do. That is why my va- 
cation comes in the summer and generally in 
late June. 

This year my mother, for the first time in 
four years, opened her Colorado cottage near 
Green Mountain Falls. My family and my 
brother’s family were the beneficiaries. Day 
after day we loafed in the open air, chopped 
wood, climbed up the mountain side and, most 
important of all, ate three meals daily of 
mother’s best. For the first day or two I 
wrote a few editorials from force of habit, but 
soon the level corn belt and all its perplexing 
problems dropped out of mind and I allowed 
myself to take the most thoro vacation I ever 
had. 

After about two weeks of hardening I deter- 
mined to walk up Pike’s Peak by the auto 
trail and so I set out by myself at 4:15 on the 
morning of July 4. First eame the climb over 
Mt. Esther just back of the cottage. This is 
a rise of 1,000 feet at an angle of about 35 
degrees, At 5 o'clock I reached the top and 
could see the sun just peeping over the Pea- 
cock range to the east. Here on the top of Mt. 
Esther is a mountain stream flowing for fully 
a mile thru a fairly level Alpine meadow. 
The altitude is 9,000 feet, but the grass is nev- 
ertheless fairly good. The U. S. forestry peo- 
ple rent it every year to cattlemen. A quarter 
of an hour’s walk across this meadow brought 
me to the famous Pike’s Peak auto road which 
was constructed in 1916. Every year now 
100,000 people go up it in autos at a cost of 
about $6 each. But not a car did I see on the 
road at 5 in the morning, altho an hour later 
several cars came down bringing parties who 
had been up to see the sun rise. At 6 o’clock 
I ran into frost at an altitude of about 10.500 
feet, and here and there in protected spots 
were snow drifts. At 12,000 feet, just above 
the timber line, there was more than a seum 
of ice on the mountain pools which had been 
formed by the freezing of the previous night, 
and in a few spots the snow drifts were ten 
feet deep. 

3ut really more interesting than the evi- 
dences of cold were the Alpine flowers. The 
large blue Rocky Mountain eolumbines seemed 
to be at their best at an altitude of about 9,000 
feet on the northwest slopes where there was 
considerable sunshine and yet a fair degree of 
moisture and better soil than the average. In 
one place there were thousands of these beau- 
tiful flowers growing so close together as al- 
most to make a blue earpet. The ‘‘red paint 
brush,’’ the chiming bells, the blue beard’s 
tongue all continued up to about 11,000 feet. 
The pines and spruce at this altitude grow 
splendily. And then suddenly comes a great 
change. A climate is finally reached which is 
more severe than that of nerthern Canada. 
For a short distanee the spruce trees look as 
tho they had been blown lopsided by a storm, 
and finally they disappear altogether. New 
flowers come in, the most beautiful of which 
is the clear blue forget-me-not. 

Soon after hitting the auto road I found that 
I could save time by following the telegraph 
poles. - In fact, in one spot where -the road 
winds back and forth for three miles in climb- 
ing from 11,400 feet to 13,200, I followed the 
telephone poles straight up at an angle of about 


45 degrees and made the distance of 1,800 fe 
inereased altitude in a little less than an houg 
At 9:15, in five hours from the start, I reache 
the peak—not bad time for a farm papq 
editor. 4 

The barometric pressure at the peak is abow 
18, as compared with around 29 in Iowa. Thi 
difference in air pressure gives a curious feek 
ing of lightness to many people. After a sho 
time I felt a kind of seasickness coming on ang 
inasmuch as clouds below the peak spoiled th 
view I promptly walked down as fast as 7 
could. Not till I got down to 12,000 feet di 
the lightheaded feeling pass away. 4 

On the way down I noticed lots of cars om 
the road, most of them being driven by me 
who make a business of taking people to th 
peak. These men universally use high elag 
ears. They like to buy a second-hand cag 
which has run about 20,000 miles and then ad 
just it for mountain work. A few Fords makg 
the trip, but they use five or ten gallons of wa 
ter and sometimes demand some pushing elos 
to the top. Coming down the experienced driv. 
ers leave the switch on, retard the spark, ang 
put the car in low gear so as to avoid using 
the brakes. They leave the switch on so as 
avoid fouling their spark plugs. 

The top twelve miles of the Pike’s Peak an 
road are occasionally used as a race course, the 
fastest time ever made being 18 minutes and 49 
seconds, or an average of forty miles an hour, 
The innumerable sharp turns are taken by 
skidding so that no momentum will be lost. 

When I got back to my mother’s cottage af 
1:15 in the afternoon a hot bath, a little food 
and some rest put me in shape to help the ¢hi 
dren shoot off their fireworks. The next da 
I felt no stiffness and so I conelude that sé 
far as toughness is concerned I am in splendid 
condition. The question now is as to whether 
this kind of toughness can be made to count in 
the fight for a square deal for agriculture. 

H. A. WALLACE. 














CORN BELT WEATHER 


LL records were broken for June rainfall} 

in Iowa. Only in 1902 and 1890 did the! 
Towa June rainfall approach this year. Mis« 
souri received almost but not quite such heavy) 
rains as Iowa. Illinois, Indiana and Ohio al 
received heavier rains than usual, but. they) 
were not so nearly drowned as Iowa. Nebraska 
was benefited ‘by almost exactly the right) 
amount of rain to produce a heavy corn-erop 
Kansas was the only corn state to be slightly 
drier than usual. 

Temperatures were one to three degrees be- 
low normal everywhere except in Kansas. I 
seems to be fairly certain now that there will} 
be no such large crop as last year in Minne 
sota and the Dakotas. It is probable that there 
will be a lot of soft corn all over the northern 
half of the corn belt. 

The first week in July was fairly dry but 
the temperature was from 5 to 10 degrees be- 
low normal. 

Taking it all in all, there have only been four 
years in the past thirty-four when the corn 
has been as backward as this year. 





R. W. CASSADY DIES 
AYMOND W. CASSADY, Iowa’s first See 
retary of Agriculture, died at Des Moines 
Monday from heart disease. Mr. Cassady had 
made an excellent record in organizing the 
new State Department of Agriculture, and had 
been nominated without opposition for a see 
ond term. 
Cassady was only a little past 40 vears of age 
and his loss comes at a time when he was rap- 
idly becoming one of the most useful men if 
the-state. Everyone who knew him liked hint 
and respected his ability. F 
The farmers of Iowa will know how to sym- 
pathize with his family, because they share in 
the loss. 
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THE JOB AT ST. PAUL 


HE meeting of farm organizations at St. 

Paul today and tomorrow to discuss ways 
of carrying on the fight for the principles of 
the MeNary-Haugen bill has a two-fold job 
ahead of it: It must devise a plan that will 
hold in line the old supporters of the bill in 
the west and at the same time bring in the 
support of southern farmers. 

To get this southern support seems at first 
glance the more diffieult job. Several possi- 
ble methods of procedure have been suggested. 
Perhaps further educational work in the south 
in behalf of the bill as it now stands will turn 
the trick. Perhaps decided amendments must 
be made in the measure. Perhaps it may even 
be necessary to devise a new plan of attack alto- 
gether. In any event the meeting will have its 
hands full. We hope that there are plenty of 
farmers at St. Paul who ean speak for the 
south, and who will state frankly what sort 
of a plan they are willing to support. 

Getting the southern farmer in, however, is 
not all the problem. Holding the west in line 
is going to be somewhat of a task, too. Many 
of the farm leaders and politicians who worked 
and voted for the bill were lukewarm in the 
matter and were kept at the job only by pres- 
sure from farmers. We can think of some 
officers of farm organizations who were indif- 
ferent or hostile to the plan at the start, and 
who got into the band wagon only when they 
saw it was starting off without them. The same 
thing goes for a few of our western congreéss- 
men. They voted for the bill because they were 
afraid not to. 

Now that the measure has met initial defeat, 
these half-hearted supporters are falling back 
from the firing line. ‘‘We did the best we 
could,’’ they are saying; ‘““but the bill’s beaten. 
Now let’s talk about something more agree- 
able.”’ 

Farmers may as well get ready to open up a 
heavy fire on these fellows. They won’t stick 
unless they are kept in line by their loving 
Probably the only way 
to keep some of them lined up is to be prepared 
to wave a barrel stave over the seat of their 
pants in.a threatening way every few minutes. 
Pick out a good, stout stave, folks, and whittle 
out an easy handhold. It will be needed. 

This is the sort of job the St. Paul meeting 
has to tackle. 
merely a gathering of the wheat. belt folks, or 
if only the wheat and corn belt people attend. 
The livestock men, the cotton growers, and the 
wheat and corn farmers must all be represented, 
and the plan adopted must be one that will get 
the support of all. And once such a plan is 
adopted, the farmers must be ready to do 
over again much of the work they did last win- 
ter in getting farm organization leaders and 
reluctant congressmen into line. 


This sounds like a lot of work. It will be. 


This is not’'a game of tiddledy-winks. It is a 
fight to the finish, with no holds barred. It is 
a fieht that will take both brains and ‘‘in- 


nards’’; but is the farmer willing to admit that 
he lacks either ? 





WHAT THE COVERED WAGON LEFT 
BEHIND 


N OLD subscriber, who tells us that he has 

greatly enjoyed our serials dealing with 

the gold rush to California in 1849 and the 

Black Hills strike in 1876, sends us the follow- 

ing bill of sale, taken from the Anderson, Ky., 
News of 1849: 


*PUBLIC SALE 

Having sold my farm and am leaving for “Ore- 
gon Territory” by ox team, will offer on March 1, 
1849, all of my personal property, to-wit:_ All ox 
teams except two teams, Buck and Ben and Tom 
and Jerry; 2 milk cows; 1 gray mare and colt; 1 
Pair of oxen and yoke; 1 baby yoke; 2 ox carts; 
1 iren plow with.wood mole board; 800 feet of 
Poplar weather boards; 1,000 three-foot clap boards; 





It will fail in its purpose if it is‘ 


1,500 ten-foot fence rails; 1 sixty-gallon soap kettle; 
85 sugar troughs made of white ash timber; 10 gal- 
lons of maple syrup; 2 spinning wheels; 30 pounds 
of mutton tallow; 1 large loom made by Jerry Wil- 
son; 300 hoop pones; 100 split hoops; 100 empty 
barrels; 1 32-gallon barrel of Johnson-Miller whisky 
7 years old; 20 gallons of apple brandy; 1 40-gallon 
copper still; oak tan leather; 1 dozen reel hooks; 
2 handle hooks; 3 scythes and cradles; 1 dozen 
wooden pitchforks; one-half interest in tan yard; 
1 32-caliber rifle; bullet mold and powder horn; 
rifle made by Ben Miller; -50 gallons of soft soap; 
hams, bacon and lard; 40 gallons of sorghum mo- 
lasses; 6 head of fox hounds, all soft-mouthed ex- 
cept one. 

At the same time I will sell my. six negro slaves 
—two men 35 and 50 years old, two boys, mulatto 
wenches 40 and 30 years old. Will sell all together 
to same party as will not separate them. 

Terms of sale, cash in hand, or note to draw 4 
per cent interest with Bob McConnell as security. 

My home.is two miles south of Versailles, Ken- 
tucky, on McCoons ferry pike. Sale will begin at 
8a.m. Plenty of eat and drink. J. L. MOSS. 


Times have changed. The modern middle- 
western farmer goes out to the west coast aftér 
he has made his pile; he has no illusion about 
making his fortune there. And there are a good 
many items in this bill of sale of ’49 that could 
not appear in one today; for instance, the 
whisky and the negro slaves. Give Mr. Moss 
credit for not separating families when he sold 
the negroes. Not every slave owner was even 
that considerate. 

Those of us who have known pioneer families 
of Oregon and California have been surprised 
at the heirlooms, furniture and articles of vari- 
ous sorts, that they managed to squeeze into 
the prairie schooners and haul across the 
‘‘oreat American desert.’’ But they couldn’t 
take everything, and perhaps the things they 
left behind were as significant in relation to 


future history as the things they took with 


them. For altho southerners settled Oregon, 
it was a free state; and strong drink was barred 
in-the state several years before the nation 
went dry. The whisky barrels and the slaves 
did not accompany the pioneers on the Oregon 
trail. 
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IS THE*INCREASED EFFICIENCY 
' CLEAR PROFIT? 


'T'HE United States Department of Agricul- 

ture recently published figures indieating 
that the average person working on a farm now 
takes care of about 18 per cent more acres than 
back in 1910. Also the average horse takes 
eare of about 11 per cent more acres. Two-row 
cultivators, gang plows, automobiles, trucks, 
tractors, three to six-horse teams and the 
improved machinery that goes with them, have 
all contributed to a greater crop output per 
hour of man labor. — Also new buildings, drain- 
ing, new fencing and the hundred and one other 
adjustments that go on as a new country be- 
comes settled have made for a greater output 
both per man and per horse. 

Certain business men have assumed that this 
greater efficiency was clear profit. In fact, 
indexes of farm purchasing power which show 
that the United States farmer is back to 95 per 
cent of pre-war purchasing power, have been 
constructed on this theory. We sincerely wish 
that these people were sound in their conclu- 
sions. The result would be that farmers would 
be satisfying thousands of satisfactions which 
they are now forced to deny themselves and 
incidentally the advertising renewals of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer would be greatly increased. 

Unfortunately, the greater efficiency of farm 
and horse labor is not all clear profit. Im- 
proved machinery costs money. On farms 
above 120 acres in size gang plows, two-row 
cultivators, ete., usually more than pay for 
themselves, but the increased efficiency is not 
all clear profit. Increased use of tractors has 


undoubtedly increased farm output per man 
and per horse, but on some farms and with 
some tractors the greater output has been ob- 
tained at far greater expense per unit of out- 


put. The inereased use of tankage has un- 
doubtedly helped greatly in making our corn 
crop go further in producing a large hog erop. 
But the tankage sometimes costs so much that 
it’sometimes does not pay to use it even tho the 
hog gains are cut down. 

Greater efficiency per hour of man and horse 
labor makes toward greater profits, but it is a 
serious mistake to think that increase in effi- 
ciency is all clear profit. We have seen dairy- 
men who madé their dairy herds average over 
10,000 pounds of milk annually by heavy grain 
feeding, when they could have made more 
money by having them produce 7,000 pounds 
cf milk with light grain feeding. 

Efficiency must be analyzed in terms of net 
profits. Undoubtedly farmers have increased 
somewhat in efficiency since 1910. The busi- 
ness men, however, who try to infer that this 
increase has been sufficient to offset the price 
disparity between farm product prices and 
city product prices simply do not know 
farming. 

We must have at least $1 corn at Chicago one 
year with another and $11 for hogs in order to 
give the farmer a square deal as long as city 
prices remain as they are now. : We see no im- 
mediate prospect of the bulk of farmers in- 
creasing their efficiency to a point which will 
make it possible for them to accept less and still 
maintain a standard of living which compares 
as favorably with city standards as was the 
case before the war. 





WHITE INDIANS 

WHITE Indians with fair complexions, 

flaxen hair and blue eyes, have been 
found in Panama by American explorers. This 
will provide something new for the folks whe 
are interested in racial origins to argue about. 
Are these white Indians the result of a Mon- 
golian-African cross, as one scientist thinks, or 
are they real whites akin to the so-called Nordic 
strain? 

Anthropologists have been puzzled quite fre- 
quently by white folks turning up in parts of 
the world where, according to theory, they 
should~not exist. Whites have been found 
among the black and brown tribes of Afriea. 
Their presence has been explained by a variety 
of theories: Perhaps a tribe of Arabs was 
driven south and forced to colonize in Afriean 
jungles. Perhaps a Roman legion on one of the 
expeditions into Afriean territory was sepa- 
rated from the army and forced to found a 
new racial group in the south. Perhaps some 
of the Vandal invaders of northern Afriea 
wandered off, with similar results. To ex. 
plain the occasional small groups of white 
Indians that have been found in North Amer- 
ica the theory has been advanced that soldiers 
straying off from early Spanish exploring ex- 
peditions have been responsible. 

Theories of this sort seem to fall flat in the 
case of the Panama Indians. The country from 
which they come is an unexplored jungle inte 
which white men had never before penetrated. 
If they are really white Indians and not freaks 
or degenerates, we may come at the solution of 
some of the mysteries of early Central Amer- 
ican civilization. It will be remembered that 
when Columbus landed on Cuba the natives 
told him that there were white men like himself 
in the lands farther west. Columbus never 
found them, but perhaps this American ex- 
plorer four hundred years later has turned the 
trick. 





The greater the prosperity of the people, the 
greater the luxury, the greater the temptation and 
the danger of falling into vices that utterly destroy 
the national life and render any nation a prey to its 
enemies. Chief among these is intemperance. ... 
Nations as well as individuals can stand adversity; 
but the greater the material prosperity in a na- 
tion, the greater the temptation to indulge in vices 
which sap its national life-—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 















FARMERS FIGURE OUT THE NEXT rom ; 


Readers Respond to Question: “What Next?’’ After Export Plan Defeat 











HEN the McNary-Haugen 

bill was beaten in the 

house of representatives a 
few weeks ago, we put the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What next?’’ up to our 
readers. In spite of the fact that 
it is corn plowing time and work 
is mighty pressing on the farm, a 
surprisingly large number have 
taken time to answer that inquiry. 
Most of these replies have urged 





KEEP ON FIGHTING 


Here are extracts,from farm letters that make different sug- 
gestions as to what the next move for agriculture is to be, now 
that the McNary-Haugen bill has met its first defeat. 
ment for carrying on the fight for the principles of the bill and the 
making that fight effective by defeating congressmen who have 
opposed the measure seems to be strong. Tariff reduction and con- 
trol of production is also recommended by many farmers. 


‘‘There is now a Corn Growers’ 
Association formed in the sever 
corn states of the middle west, 
Some connties in Iowa and Illinoig 
are almost fully organized. The 
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that the fight for the principles 
of the McNary-Haugen bill be continued. 

A. H. Bozeman, of Louisa county, Iowa, 
writes 

“Your question as to whether we are pre- 

pared to give up the struggle for the principles 
of the MeNary-Haugen bill can be answered, 
‘No,’ after the fashion of the great naval com- 
mander who, when he was asked whether he was 
ready to surrender, replied: ‘I have not yet 
commenced to fight.’ Your second question is. 
“Are we going back to jangling among farm or- 
ganizations?’ My answer is: If we do, then 
we will be justly entitled to whatever anybody 
wishes to hand out to us. All the forces that 
stand for a square deal for agriculture must 
stand together as one man. The farmer has 
never had this, and he will have to realize that 
he will never get it until he stands out and 
fights for it.”’ 


Sees No Other Hope for Farmer 


George H. Smith, 
writes: 

**T ean see no other hope than this (the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill). I believe it will be easier 
to put this bill over than to closely organize 
ten million farmers. And if we do organize, 
what can we accomplish without adequate tar- 
iff? The industrial east would turn democrat 
sufficiently to cook our goose again.”’ 

W. B. Little, of Atchison county, Missouri, 
writes: 

‘*Farmers are sick and tired of paying two 
prices for everything they buy, while what they 
sell is back to pre-war prices. We believe the 
best solution of our problems rests on such a 
plan as the McNary-Haugen proposition.’’ 

A good many of our readers suggest that in 
order to put the bill over farmers should unite 
to follow some such practice as that adopted 
by the American Federation of Labor. They 
want a blacklist of congressmen who voted 
against the bill and organized effort to defeat 
these men. 

Louis E. Graves, of Lee county, Llinois, after 
approving the bill for an American Council of 
Agriculture, says: 

‘*We ought to have a committee 


of Marshall county, Iowa, 


bill eame up in con- 
hesitate before 


when the next farmers’ 
the folks there would 
turning it down.’’ 

An Illinois business man writes: 

‘*You have done a great work in showing the 
farmer just where he is and just what his rep- 
resentatives are doing for him in Washington. 
Of course, this is primarily a farmer fight, but 
it means much to every other business, as we 
fully realize, altho we are not actually farming 
ourselves now. We believe it is going to be a 
long, hard grind before the farmer gets any- 
thing definite done for him, and he will have 
to fight hard all the time for his rights. This 
means that he must be fully informed at all 
times and especially during election periods. 
The thing most needed is knowledge of the 
facts kept before the farmers, and then they 
won't fail to strike their opponents at the 
polls.”’ 

A few farmers suggest that it might be well 
to go ahead with some plan of co-operative ef- 
fort which will aim at doing the same thing 
that the McNary-Haugen bill was intended to 
do. An Ida county, Jowa, farmer, says: 

‘““Why can’t the farmers organize their own 
export corporation and leave the government 
out of the deal? The loss on exports would be 
charged back to the farmers anyway. If that 
doesn't work, the only thing to do is to reduce 
the tariff on manufactured articles until they 
get down to our price level.”’ 


cress, 


Favors Common Pool of Products 


Frank Orton, of Dallas county, Iowa, says: 

‘*The only hope that I can see for the Ameri- 
can farmers is for them to turn all the surplus 
grain and hogs into a common pool and arrange 
for foreign countries to meet the transportation 
charges on the surplus sold abroad. Payment 
could be made in notes secured by foreign gov- 
ernments that would be due in five or ten 
years.”’ 

R. E. Loomer, of Clay county, Iowa, thinks 
the Corn Growers’ Association will do the busi- 


ness. He writes: 

































mission firms just as fast as thei of the ¢ 
world can use the supply at a pric@@l gow in 
fixed to represent the cost of prow gry t] 
duction plus a reasonable profit, ‘nt & 
The surplus would be dumped on the world Wallac 
market at what it would bring.”’ B® to show 
Several farmers recommend that an effort heen ¢r 
be made to break down the high tariff on man- le yea 
ufactured products in order that the prices of g As it 
these commodities could be brought, down more bat us 
nearly to the farm level. a o 
T. S. Nugen, of Henry county, Ind., says: 7 st ti 
‘The tariff is for the purpose of killing coms breed 3 
petition. It increases the price to the ¢on- each fi 
sumer on all commodities where -there is no $9 poi 
surplus in the country. Its real effect is ta Tage 
transfer wealth from one class to another.’’ le 1s 
An Iowa man writes: _ . 
‘‘The farmer knows he has voted the major ty 
part of his life for a protective tariff ‘to en- ee 
courage infant industries, and to employ la- Se 4 
bor,’ and when later in the game he was placed 16. _ “ 
as a protected industry by tariffs on wheat, am . Ate 
corn, wool, ete., he found that the world mar- - 
ket price fixed his prices, while the trusts and L 
monopolies protected by the tariff could nul- 
lify supply and demand and fix the price at) In Ms 
which their wares would sell.”’ + a 
Some Favor Controlled Production Farme' 
A number think that controlled produetion a by | 
is the way out for the farmer. E. D. MeChes- Ae 





ney, of Woodford county, 
‘*T trust that not only Wallaces’ 


Illinois, says: 4 
Farmer but | 
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all agricultural papers and all farm organiza- ze hen 
tions will take up the work of trying to get tape 
farmers organized to regulate production. This: a eg 
is the only true solution to the predicament in} zbirc % 
which the farmer finds himself today. We phony: 
have tried everything else to our sorrow, in- . 
cluding the effort to pass the MeNary- -Haugen gs 

of othe 





bill. Now let us get down to brass tacks and 
at the root of this thing. Instead of rais- 
ing forty acres of corn at 50 to 70 eents a 
bushel, why not take life a little easier, take 
a vacation a little oftener, burn up a little more 
of John D.’s gas, if necessary, and raise thirty 
acres of corn and take $1.35 to $1.50, put the 
other ten acres in some legume crop and -build 
up our soil, make money, send the children to 
college and live instead of mining 
our soils, making serfs of our fam- 
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of fifty broad-minded men to in- ilies, including our women and the pa 
vestigate the records of the candi- SPEED children? About all we get by it gm the co 
dates for our state and national of- - ; . él is. th mans Be able t 
fices and to report their attitude It surely is remarkable, and quite beyond my ken, this craze Charles Cobbler. . of Wapello consid 
toward agriculture to the leading for speed that’s taken hold of this great world of men. What with countY. dows: saves them. 
farm papers, so that these records the airships up above, and autos here below, and railway trains “$e: a my judgment there is! concer 
could be published and distributed and fast steamships, there’s nothing moving slow. It seems like no one going to help the farmer they | 
to all members of our national every gent you meet, no matter what his biz, is bent on getting out of his trouble and we can’t ex- Me Count 
farm organizations. If something somewhere in the quickest time there is. No odds how fast we’re pect help. It is up to- us to wet centra 
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ing election in November would fill that will make this time seem slow. I read about a feller in a rae- the universal thenoht to écek ‘dite, anda 
the offices in Washington with ing motor ear, who drives one hundred twenty miles in just one hours and yéise. inérs rode. color 
men who wouldn't turn down such little hour. ‘‘If he keeps up a gait like that,’’ says I unto your Now. - if it wait the nivel worm 
bills as the McNary-Haugen.’’ aunt, ‘‘some day there'll be an awful wreck, and he will be to thecpint for us to work eight hdiies | moth 
A. M. Park, of Logan county, plant.’’ I'd scarcely drive our family Ford at such a speed as a pi and produce less ‘how lode worm 
Illinois, says: that; I’d be afraid I’d-break my neck and spoil my Sunday hat. would. we-be inh aclviae ‘ede prob- : or me 
“The Council of Agriculture is Some fellers like to make their brags they ll take a chance or two; lems? Producing lone ies a_ profit Their 
the right idea. Let's all unite on some of them live to learn more sense, while others never do. A is better than producing more at a! leave: 
one program and put it thru. I man who hustles to his work I surely do not blame; when I was loss. Don’t find fault with what ning 
think all farm papers should print young and in my prime I used to do the same. But when they go the other fellows are doing.. They the gi 
each congressman’s name and the so ‘‘tarnel’’ fast for just no cause at all, I simply ean’t feel sorry are taking care of themselves by 
way he voted on the MeNary-Hau- when they stub their toes and fall. I wish that all my bright taking thought and doing the right 
gen measure, up until election young friends would heed this sage adviee ; I eall it good, although thing by preventing over- produe- Wi 
time. That will keep the matter perhaps some will not think it nice: When smart jays pass you tion and making a profit on what will 
before the farmers and they won't on life’s road, don’t get excited, friend ; keep cool, and hit a steady they produce. ‘Instead of finding after 
forget it when they go to the polls gait ; you'll get there in the end.—H. C. Fort. fault with the other fellow, let’s Mm !%ei 
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worth sires of prize winners at recent Na- 

tional Swine Shows. Revision of the ta- 
ble to include the data for the three years 1921, 
1922 and 1923 brings this boar to first place 
from third place which he occupied in the list of 
leaders for the three-year period 1920-22. He 
comes into the lead very largely as a result 
of the overwhelming lead given him at the 1923 
show in which he is credited with 306 points 
thru the winnings of his descendants. The 
point system comparison of sires published in 
Wallaces’ Farmer for the past three years fail 
to show any other instance in which a sire has 
been credited with 300 or more points in a sin- 
gle vear. 

As in former studies of this kind, the mate- 
rial used has been the three-generation pedi- 
grees of the first, second and third prize win- 
ners in each of the individual classes of the 
breed at the National Swine Show. The sire of 
each first prize winner has been credited with 
$2 points, while each grandsire of a first prize 
winner has received 16 points and each great- 
grandsire 8 points. In like manner the sire of 
every second prize winner has been given 24 
points. the grandsires 12 points each and the 
great-grandsires 6 points. The ratio for the 
male ancestors of third prize winner has been 
16, 8 and 4 points, according to the generation 
in which they appear. : 


Leader in 1922 Now in Second Place 


In a study of the leading Tamworth sires at 
the National during the period including 1920 
to 1922 which was published in Wallaces’ 
Farmer for January 19, 1923, the list Was head- 
ed by Knoll Slope Anthony. In the revised ta- 
ble published herewith this boar is found in 
second position. Since he is the sire of Knoll 


K NOLL DAVID now heads the list of Tam- 


-David, Knoll Slope Anthony is credited with 
‘a high score from the 1923 show. 


His 1923 
showing, in fact, was sufficiently prominent to 
put him more than 100 points ahead of the 
third place boar. While Knoll Slope An- 
thony’s position in the table is due to quite an 
extent to the winnings of the get of Knoll Da- 
vid. he also appears in a considerable number 
of other pedigrees of winners. This is indicat- 


By D. F. Malin 





THE LEADING SIRES OF TAMWORTH WIN- 
NERS, NATIONAL SWINE SHOW, 1921-23 
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ed by the extreme right hand column in which 
it is seen that Knoll Slope Anthony appeared 
as an ancestor of 36 individual winners at the 
three shows. In this column animals which 
won at two or more of the shows are counted 
but once, altho points are eredited to their 
sires for each year’s winnings. From the 
standpoint of number of winners it will be 
seen that the blood of Knoll Slope Anthony is 
at present more widely distributed among 
Tamworth winners than that of any other sire. 

The group of boars descending from Knoll 
Slope Anthony and Mark Anthony, his sire, has 
a number of representatives in the table. In 
addition to Knoll David, there are Chief of 


THE SIRES OF TAMWORTH WINNERS 


4 Study of the Boars That Have Produced the Winners During the Past Three Years 


Knoll Slope, a son of Knoll Slope Anthony, 
Knoll Slope’s Rival by Knoll David and lowa 
Long Boy by Chief of Knoll Slope. 

Knoll Slope Ike, third boar in the list, was 
second in the 1920-22 standing. While of sim- 
ilar name, he is not related to Knoll Slope An- 
thony. Knoll Slope Delmar, in fifth place, is 
a boar that figures in a large number of pedi- 
grees, in most cases as the sire of the dam of 
Knoll David. 

Dutch Prinee VII, now ranking fourth in the 
standing, has figured importantly at the two 
most recent shows. For the year 1922 alone 
he headed the sires, while for 1923 his points 
are exceeded only by Knoll David and Knoll 
Slope Anthony. South Carolina Prince, sire 
of Dutch Prince VII, is found in eighth place, 
while Home Farm King IX, a son of Duteh 
Prinee VII, and a boar new to the list of lead- 
ers, is found lower in the list. 


Many Other Lines Are Represented 


The remaining boars represent a number of 
lines of breeding largely distinct from one an- 
other and from the strains already mentioned. 
Among them are several boars which did not 
appear among the leaders for the 1920-22 pe- 
riod. These include Iowa Chief, a grandson of 
Pleasant Hill Teddy ; Glenary Quaker, by Glen- 
ary Oskar; Flowerdale King of Trumps and 
Maplehurst Douglas. 

From the decisive lead obtained in 1923, the 
Knoll Slope Anthony-Knoll David strain ap- 
pears likely to lead the sires of Tamworth win- 
ners for some years to come. There are certain 
other sires in the list, however, which promise 
to become formidable contenders, among them 
being Dutch Prince VII, Iowa Chief, Flower- 
dale King of Trumps and Iowa Long Boy. 

A striking feature of the analysis of the ped- 
igrees of Tamworth winners is the fact that 
Tamworth breeders are producing winners 
from a larger number of strains than is the case 
in some of the breeds of swine which are much 
more numerous and more widely distributed. 
Apparently the breeders of Tamworths are de- 
veloping a number of strains rather than con- 
centrating on three or four highly popular 
ones. 


ARMY WORMS INVADE THE CORN BELT 


Plowing Furrows and Spreading Poison Bran Mash Will Check the Worms 


form a real menace have appeared in 

many sections of the middle west within 
the past two weeks. Entomologists state that 
the cool, wet spring has been especially favor- 
able to the development of the worms and that 
considerable damage may be expected from 
them. At present the worms are attracting 
concern in a great many sections of Illinois and 
they have so far been reported in seventeen 
counties in Iowa, located in the north and east 
central parts of the state. 

When mature, the army worm is about one 
and a half inches long and is of a grayish-green 
color with yellow stripes along its sides. The 
worms hatch from eggs laid by a brownish 
moth with white spots on its wings. The 
worms are most likely to appear in a pasture 
or meadow, or in fields seeded to winter grain. 
Their habit is to lie eyrled in the shade of the 
leaves during most of the day. Toward eve- 
ning they become active and begin to feed on 
the grasses or crops. 


Must Be Dealt With Quickly 


When present in large numbers, the worms 
will clean up all the vegetation about them, 
after which they move in search of more food. 
Their custom of moving from field to field in 
vast hordes has given rise to their name, ‘‘ army 
worm.’’ Whenever the worms are present in 


A RMY worms in numbers sufficient to 


noticeable numbers, they must be dealt with 
quickly as in a few hours they can cause much 
devastation in a field. 

When a pasture or grain field is found to be 
infested with the worms, the best precaution 
that may be taken is to plow a deep furrow 
entirely around the field or infested part of 
the field. The furrow should be so plowed 
that the straight side is away from the worms; 
in this case, the worms will hardly be able to 
make the verticular climb required to get out of 
the furrow. -In ease dirt falls away permitting 
the worms to climb the furrowside a tar bar- 
rier at the top of the furrow will prove ef- 
fective, according to entomologists. 


“Use of Deep Furrow Effective 


The use of the deep furrow will often make it 
possible to save fields of corn and other grain 
from the worms when they are first discovered 
in an adjoining pasture or meadow. The ef- 
fectiveness of the furrow is much increased by 
digging postholes every ten or fifteen feet in 
a line with the straight side of the furrow. In 
their travels along the furrow the worms will 
fall into these holes where they may be killed 
by burning kerosene in the holes. Dragging a 
log along the furrow after the worms have 
reached it is sometimes used to exterminate 
them. 

The poison bran bait i widely used in fight- 


ing the army worm and is recommended by en- 
tomologists. The customary formula ealls for 
twenty-five pounds of bran and one pound of 
white arsenic or paris green. These materials 
are mixed dry and to them is added about three 
gallons of water in which has been stirred two 
quarts of low-grade molasses. It is thought 
that the bait is made more palatable if half a 
dozen finely .chopped oranges or lemons are 
added. 


Method of Applying the Bait 


The poison bran is distributed at the rate of 
eight to ten pounds to the acre after it has 
been mixed into a mash that will hold loosely 
together when pressed in the hand. The bait 
should be distributed evenly and not in lumps 
in order to cover the ground thoroly. The 
application is best made in the late afternoon, 
since the worms do most of their feeding after 
four o’clock in the afternoon. 

Poultry should be kept away from fields 
where the poison bran is applied. The safe 
plan is to keep stock out of the field also until 
the unused bait- has been washed into the 
ground by rains. The bran is probably. most 
effective in a field of corn into which the 
worms have traveled. 
pasture or meadow. Its use is said to be less 
effective when applied in a field of growing 
small grain. 












It will also work in ar? 























FREE Book “t 


Thousands of large 
hog owners vaccinate with 
American Serum and Virus 
without aid. Our FREE BOOK tells 
you how to easily and safely vacci- 
nate your own pigs. Every step of 
the work fully explained. 

American Serum and Virus is wide- 
ly known for superior accuracy, pur- 
ity and constant potency. Carefu ully 
prepared by skilled veterinarians un- 
der strict Government supervision. 
The most exacting conditions prevail. 
The laboratory rooms are kept 
snowy-white clean. 

Get our Big FREE Book 
right away. Learn all 
about this easy, safe, and 
inexpensive method of pro- 
tecting your hogs. Write 
TODAY. 


Ametican Serum 


Sioux City, lowa 2111 Leech St. 
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EPPLEY HOTELS CO. 


The Martin 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
25@ Rooms, 200 With Bath 
Rates: From $1.75 





The Montrose 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
300 Rooms, 250 With Bath 

Rates: Frtém $2.00 
The Fontaneltle 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
350 Rooms, 350 With Bath 
Rates: From $2.50 to $4.50 





The Rome 
OMAHA, NEBR 
250 Rooms, 200 Rooms With 


Rates: From $1.50 


Bath 








The Carpenter 
SIOUX FALLS, S&S. D. 
Rooms, 125 With Bath 
Rates: From $1.50 
The Cataract 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
175 Rooms, 100 With Bath 
Rates: From $1.50 


Fair—Friendly—Fireproof 


175 
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Did the Wind Get You? 


A roof blown off? A shed down? Re- 
place with Monarch corrugated roofing. 
Sold direct from factory to you. We 








thip the same day we get your order. 
Our large stocks put us in position to 
serve the farmers of Iowa i 
emergencies as this. 


in just such 











roofing and siding 


Buy your corrugated direct 
from us. Save 20% to 30. New sheets—we get 
them direct from ‘the steel mills. We_ corrugate 


them, then ship direct to you. That’s why we can 
and do save you money. Hundreds of farmers are 
now buying their roofing and siding from us. 


) .] Me march 





We sell cheaper and furnish ae = 4 
26-gauge steel. We give you fu 
mensurement after we 

jie means more souien for you 
per square by 10°, to 15°, because 
roofing shrinks in corrugating. 
We also punetpeare and ship direct to 
the farmer steel silo roofs and chutes. 
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Send toca om we will Mw ed ferries mg 7 special steel roofing 
‘ef oer 26-gau col NEW MON ARCH 
lgiheeting fost we = MACHINE & STAMPING CO. 
. 412 S.W. Ninth Des Moines, lowa 








OWN Thehayhawls 
HAY STACKER 
BIOL réR YEAR 
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When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 














Democratic Farm Plank 


At the democratic national conven- 
tion at New York last week the fol- 
lowing plank on agriculture was 
adopted: 

“During the four years of republican 
government, the economic condition of 
the American farmer has changed from 
comfort to bankruptcy} with all its at- 
tendant miseries. The chief causes 
for this are: . 

“(A) The republican party policy of 
isolation in international affairs has 
prevented Europe from getting back to 
its norma’ balance, and, by leaving un- 
solved the economic problems abroad, 
has driven the European city popula- 
tion from industrial activities to the 
soil in large numbers in order to earn 
the mere necessaries of life. This has 
deprived the American farmer of his 
normal export trade. 

“(B) The republican policy of a pro- 
hibitive tariff, exemplified in the Ford- 
ney-McCumber law, which has forced 
the American farmer, with his export 
market debilitated, to buy manufac- 
tured goods at sustained high domestic 
levels, thereby making him the victim 
of the profiteer. 

“(C) The republican policy of high 
transportation rates, both rail and wa- 
ter, which has made it impossible for 
the farmer to ship his product to mar- 
ket at even a living profit. 

“To offset these policies and their 
disastrous results, and to restore the 
farmer again to economic equality 
with other industrialists, we pledge 
ourselves: 

“(A) To adopt an international pol- 
icy of such coéperation, by direct offi- 
cial instead of indirect and evasive 
unofficial means, as will re-establish 
the farmers’ export market by restor- 
ing the industrial balance in Europe 
and the normal flow of international 
trade with the settlement of Europe’s 
economic problems. 

“(B) To adjust the tariff so that the 
farmer and all other classes can buy 
again in a competitive manufacturers’ 
market. 

“(C) To readjust and lower rail and 
water rates, which will make our mar- 
kets, both for the buyer and the seller, 
national and international instead of 
regional and local. 

“(D) To bring about the early com- 
pletion of internal waterway systems 
for transportation, and to develop our 
water powers for cheaper fertilizer and 
use on our farms. 

“(E) Yo stimulate by every proper 
governmental activity the progress of 
the coéperative marketing movement 
and “the establishment of an export 
marketing corporation or commission 
in order that the exportable surplus 
may not establish the price of the 
whole crop. 

“(F) To secure for the farmer cred- 
its suitable for his needs. 

“(G) By the establishment of these 
policies and others naturally supple- 
mentary thereto, to reduce the margin 
between what the producer receives 
for his products and the consumer has 
to pay for his supplies, to the end that 
we secure an equality for agriculture.” 


Minerals for Steers 

A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Please give’ me some information 
on feeding minerals to steers in the 
feed tot.” 

Minerals for steers were tried at the 
Iowa station during the past winter. 
A mixture of fifty pounds ground 
limestone, fifty pounds spent bone- 
black and one-third ounce of potassium 
iodide was fed to the steers at the 
rate of one ounce per head per day. 
The steers in this experiment got 
shelled corn, corn silage, clover hay 
and oil meal, with salt available at all 
times. The cattle which had minerals 
gained slightly better, had a better ap- 
petite and were a little better finished 


at the end of the feeding period tham 





other cattle which had the same ration 
minus the minerals. 

Mineral feeding to steers is still in 
the experimental stage, but the results 
at the Iowa station indicate, that it 
may be worth while. Where good clo- 
ver or alfalfa hay is fed, we should 
expect that minerals have less effect 
than in a ration in which the hay has 
less mineral matter than clover or 
alfalfa. Those who can easily secure 
the minerals can well afford to try the 
Iowa mixture with their next load of 
steers. 





Handling Sweet Clover for 
Seed 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“T should like information on han- 
dling sweet clover for seed. At what 
stage should it be cut? I have been 
told to stack it immediately after it 
is cut. Is this true?” 

The best time for harvesting a sweet 
clover seed crop is when three-fourths 
of the seed pods have turned dark. It 
should be cut in the morning when it 
is rather tough, in order to mini- 
mize shattering of the seed. It is ad- 
visable also to haul it on tight-bot- 
tomed racks on account of the shat- 
tering. 

No machine has yet been developed 
that will give absolute satisfaction 
in harvesting sweet clover, but the 
grain binder will probably do better 
work than other machines. If much 
of the clover is to be handled, it will 
pay to equip the binder with pans to 
catch the shattered seed. A descrip- 
tion of how to make these is afforded 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 836, published by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Unless the sweet clover can be 
threshed within two weeks after cut- 
ting, stacking is advisable. The best 
plan is to thresh as soon as possible 
with the minimum amount of haf- 
dling, owing to the tendency of the 
seed to shatter. A clover huller or a 
separator, with some adjustments, will 
thresh the crop. 





Making Threshing an Easier Job 
(Continued from page 3) 


grain. If we care to dispose of any, we do 
so after threshing 

We start work regularly at 7 a. m. and 
quit at 6 p. m. We go to our own homes 
for supper. this arrangement being made 
to please the ‘ladies. 

Our threshing is now completed in eight 
to ten days. That’s “speeding up,” isn’t 
it?@—Jay W. Carter, La Salle county, 
Tilinois. 

Fourth Prize Letter 


Tntil 1920 our threshing ring contained 
fifteen jobs, usually about 1,000 acres, and 
took an average of about twenty-one 


days to thresh. Our ring contained six 
ends and no one knew where we were g0- 
ing to start or who was going to thresh 


next. In 1919 I had a forty-acre field of 
especially good Iowa 103 oats which I in- 
tended to sell for seed. When my-turn 
came to thresh, these oats were not thor- 
oly dry, but I had to thrésh them any 
way. consequently they heated in bin and 
I had to sell them on the market at 60 


cents per bushel, where if they had been 
dry when threshed 1 could have sold them 
for seed at $1.25 per bushel. making a dif- 
ference of $1. 690 on this forty acre field 
of oats. 

This set me to figuring on how I could 
get my grain threshed with less work and 
in better condition, so the next spring, 
1920, one af my neighbors said: ‘You 
buy a small separator and I will buy a 
tractor and we will do our own thresh- 
ing.”” Consequently he bought a tractor 
and I bought a 24x36 separator com- 
pletely equipped with self-feeder, weigher 
and wind stackers That year. 1920, hired 
help was very scarce and hard to get at 
any price, so we did our_threshing alone, 
We would each take a box rack and get 
a load of bundles, crank the tractor and 
while one unloaded the other would take 
care of the grain and straw. That year 
we threshed 4.000 bushels of oats in eight 


days, or 250 bushels per day per man. 
How many big rigs average that much 
per man? 


The last two years we have been run- 
ning three bundle wagons, one pitcher in 
field, one man to take care of grain and 
one man to take care of the rig and straw. 
We find it is a waste of time to have a 
man load the bundles, so the man running 
the team helps the pitcher put on the 
load. This way the six men with three 
bundle wagons and two grain wagons 
thresh on an average about 1,500 bushels 
of oats per day. 
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Tf it is wet in the morning we wait untij e 
it gets dry; if it rains we wait until it 
fit to thresh again, as there are not 
let of fellows waiting’to thresh next. Wg 
also find we can do a better job of threshy 
ing both as to cleaning grain and getting 
it out of the straw. We thresh lots of 
timothy, sudan grass, soybeans, clover, 
ete., and blow most of the straw into the 
barn. We usually thresh a couple of loads 
and then get in and mow it .back; thig 
Way we can get much more straw intg 
the barn/and don’t need to get in the dirt, 

We wouldn't go back to the old way of 
threshing for anything, as it is too ex. 
pensive, too much time is killed and tog 
much grain wasted and spoiled.—B. q 
Strayer, Blackhawk county, Iowa, 


Fifth Prize Letter 

The tired, worn farmer’s wife as she 
stood on the back porch with her bon. 
net shoved back, sleeves rolled- up ex.) 
posing arms tanned and hands covered 
with corns, 
watches the 
gate. This 
soon be over. Then she could pack up 
her kettles. dishes, spoons and chairs and 
start for Neighbor Jones’ place a quarter 
of a mile to help her cook for her thresh- 
ers, 

Have you as a farmer’s wife found any 
“speed to threshing’? How many pie 
crusts have you baked the day before? 
How many planks have been carried ig 






thresher pull thru the lot 


and covered with guilts for seating your’ 


would-be threshers on the morrow? Have 


you ever hooked up the old mare, driting} 


ten miles for meat and ice, to have a hard 
rain fall in the night, after all your prep- 


arations, and as you listened to the rain, 


pelting on tin bed-room roof, you won-) 
dered, planned and raked your brain what 
to do with all that beef, if it would keep’ 
canned up, or would the neighbors chip 
in and take half of it off your hands? Of 


course, the pie crusts could be fea to the’ 


engine men for there were four besides” 
your own good man. The rain continued 
for three days and the crew lived thirty 
miles away, so .of course one must board 
them free. Thé good man took down a 
ham from the smokehouse, and besides 
several chickens were missing from the’ 
poultry yard before the grain was dry 
enough to harvest. 

It was then the tired farmer’s wife ex- 
claimed, “Pete, for heaven’s sake, could 
not you neighbor men own your maching 
and speed up threshing?” 

If the 
had ever dawned on Pete he had never 
given any evidence of the fact. But a 
“little leaven can work wonders.” That 
day as the men sat on the grain wagons 
Pete drew a group around his bundle 
wagon and said, ‘‘Fellows, I have had a 
siege of feeding crew-men, not grumbling 
because the lot 
been yours; but if we had a machine in 
the neighborhood we could all go home at 
night and our wives woulkin’t have any 
greasy sheets and pillow cases to wash. 
Sakes alive, 
washing our sweaty clothes. With our 
own machine we could start any time we 
thought the grain was ready. Remember 
two years ago when my wheat was ru- 
ined, waiting for the threshers. over on 
‘Possum Run.’ who had another run ahead 
of us? We waited three weeks and you 
know how I had to soak that musty 
wheat all winter for the pigs, as I could 
find no sale for it.” 

By this time Jed Jones, a good me- 
chanic and a farmer and a fine leader, 
was set on fire by Pet’s speech. He said, 
“Boys, here goes. -I’ll take the first 
share in a new company machine.” With- 


in ten minutes ten men had signed up for’ 
buying @ machine and the “thresher was* 


as good as ours. 

A meeting was called at the school 
house and the company formed, shares 
sold and all 
elected. Two meetings were to be held 
each year, 
ready to harvest to see if all the mem- 
bers were thru laying by corn and put- 
ting up hay and ready to start. 


The rule was made the machine “‘would4 
begin one year at the extreme south end 
the next at the north end,’ 
the middle would be 


of the ring, 
the ones toward 
threshed about the same time each season. 
The last meeting was held when the ma- 
chine went to the shed, then the ex- 


penses were counted up and repairs made. | 
It speeded up threshing because the ma- | 


chine was in the neighborhood and could 
be used for hulling navy beans, cowpeas 
and soybeans; besides, 
pulled our shredder in the fall. 
men all went home at night, 


Then the 


The women held a joint meeting and 
voted to do away with either pies or 
cakes, so while the men on the outsidé 


were speeding up the women were doing 


likewise. They made a ruling if a mem- 
ber sold out and left the community the 
company bought his share. 
a success from the start. 


thru a wet spell; 
or allowed to stay in the shock and sprout 
for want of a thresher. A true neigh- 


borly spirit was developed in the district; 
to make anything successful combine la- 


bor and love. 

Own your own neighborhood thresher 
aml speed up the harvest.—Lucy Foun- 
tain Morris, Boone county, Missouri. 










heaves a #igh of relief as she} 


long-looked-for task would) 














thought of owning a machine | 


was mine; it might have: 


they have enough of a job} 


the necessary officers were! 


one just before the grain was) 


the engine often: 


the neigh- 
bors took the place of the engine crew.) 


It has proved” 
There are no™ 
anxious trips to see when the thresher 
will pull to your ring; no meh to board? 
no grain threshed wet} 
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What Is a Lawful Fence? 


Does the Fence Around Your Own Fields Measure Up? 


By J.G. MITCHELL 
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‘" question starts more arguments and more feuds than anything else con- 
a nected with the farm, not even excepting politics and religion. 

account, the accompanying article which gives an outline of Iowa law 
she on the subject will be of interest to almost everybody. 


We probably get more questions on lawful fences and partition 
fences than on any other one subject. 


the attorney for the Service Bureau. 


Likewise it seems that the fence 
On this 


It is prepared by 














a T IS not easy to define a lawful 
uld fence. It may consist of three rails 
We of substantial material or three boards, 
teha not less than six inches wide and 
sh- three-fourths inch thick to be fastened 
to substantial posts not more than ten 
‘NY feet apart where rails are used and 
ral not more than eight feet apart where 
in boards are used. As an alternative 
Our wire may be used substantially built 
ined and kept in good repair. The lowest 
ard rail, wire or board must be not more 
ep- than twenty nor less than sixteen 
ain @ inches from the ground. The top rail, 
nal wire or board must be between forty- 
ep ae eight and fifty-four inches in height. 
hip @ The center rail, wire or board must 
oa be not less than twelve nor more than 
jog MS eighteen inches above the bottom rail, 
ied wire or board. 
- Another alternative is that of a 
a We fence consisting of three wires barbed 
leg with not less than thirty-six iron barbs 
‘he? of two points each or twenty-six iron 
'Y barbs of four points each on each rod 
xd of wire, or of four wires, two barbed 
nd and two smooth, the wires to be firmly 


fastened to posts not more than two 
rods apart with not less than “two 
ng stays between posts or with posts not 


ne 


o more than one rod apart without such 
at stavs, the top wire to be not more 
ns than fifty-four nor less than forty-eight 
ue inches in height. 
ng All these descriptions, however, are 
ve rendered somewhat uncertain by the 
ae provision that “any other kind of 
ny fence, which, in the opinion of the 
hi fence viewers, shall be equivalent 
- thereto,” may be constructed. 
ve | Tight Partition Fences 
aa Partition fences may be made tight 
on when the party desiring it has com- 
a pleted his portion. The adjoining 
ty property owner must then construct 
ld his portion in a similar manner. 
Tight partition fences must consist 
a of not less than twenty-six inches 
a of substantial woven wire on the bot- 
st tom with three strands of barbed wire 
hs with not less than thirty-six barbs of 
aaa two points each to the rod on top, the 
top to be not less than forty-eight nor 
ol more than fifty-four inches high, or 
- good substantial woven wire not less 


1d. than forty-eight nor more than fifty- 
four inches high, with one barbed wire 


a= of not less than thirty-six barbs of two 
ts points to the rod, not more than four 
id inches above the woven wire. Tight 
id fences are also left to the “opinion” 
d, Mi of the fence viewers. 

* It is a very common fallacy that in 
1- every case adjoining owners are re- 
c quired to erect and maintain equal 
7 lengths of dividing fences. This is 
id Me NOt the intent of the law, as the divi- 
is sion to be made is required to be equi- 


nh table, and it often happens that a di- 
Vision on the basis of equal lengths 
a Would be inequitable. The surface of 
d the ground frequently varies, ditches 
intervene, making it much more ex- 
Pensive for one portion than for the 
Other. This condition must always be 
kept in mind by the fence viewers. 

It should generally be possible for 
Owners to agree upon the portion of 
the fence which shall be erected and 
Maintained by each. Such an agree- 
ment niay be recorded and becomes 
binding upon the makers, their heirs 
and subsequent grantees, except that 
if the land of either shall cease to be 
used as a means for revenue or bene- 
fit, the agreement becomes inoperative 
While not thus used. : 











It is probable that this exception 
was originally enacted in view of an- 
other provision since repealed, mak- 
ing the fence law apply only to land 
from which parties derived revenue 
and benefit. 


Fence Viewers to Decide Question 


If it is impossible to reach an ami- 
cable agreement, the parties may call 
in the fence viewers, who are the 
township trustees. They must, give 
five days’ notice to the opposing party 
or parties prescribing the time and 
place of meeting to hear and determine 
the controversy. At that time and 
place, the fence viewers are required 
to meet and determine the rights and 
obligations of the respective parties 
in detail, and render their decisien in 
writing. 

If the order is not complied with 
within thirty days, the adjoining owner 
may proceed to complete the fence 
and the value as fixed by the fence 
viewers, together with the fees caused 
by his default, if not paid within ten 
days after its being ascertained, is 
charged by the county auditor to the 
defaulting owner as taxes. The same 
procedure is provided in the case of 
orders to pay for existing fences. 








Cheap Grasshopper Poison 


A cheap grasshopper bait has been 
devised by research workers at the 
Wisconsin station. Their formula sub- 
stitutes sawdust for bran, which has 
for some years been used as the base 
of grasshopper poisons. Thoro tests 
indicate that the substitution of saw- 
dust for bran does not interfere with 
the effectiveness of the poison, while 
it decreases the cost very materially. 
It is estimated that an acre may be 
treated with the Wisconsin formula 
at a cost of 10 to 15 cents. The 
formula as: now used is as follows: 

Sawdust, 85 pounds. 

White arsenic, 5 pounds. 

Salt, 5 pounds. 

Water to moisten. 

Shorts, 15 pounds. 

The sawdust, arsenic and salt are 
mixed dry; then water is added and 
the shorts are later mixed in well. 
This amount should be sufficient to 
treat ten to twelve acres. 

The Wisconsin investigators have 
tested many materials for effective- 
ness as bait for the hoppers. Among 
the substances tried out were amyla- 
cetate, common salt, calcium chloride, 
molasses, soap, apple oil, lemons and 
shorts. Of these, common salt was 
found to be the best, and is consid- 
ered essential to the sawdust bait. The 
various other materials tested seemed 
to give results in some cases, but were 
not sufficiently effective to warrant 
the expense. 


Moldy Silage 

Moldy silage is usually due to en- 
siling corn that is too dry, say chem- 
ists at the Wisconsin station who have 
investigated the causes of silage mold. 
When corn is ensiled dry, the oxygen 
in certain areas of the silage is used 
up so slowly that mold growth is made 
possible. It is thought that the mold 
growth starts within a day or two 
after the material is first put into the 
silo. Thoro compacting will help some 
to prevent mold, but more particularly 
corn should not be allowed to get ripe. 











right in your own locality. 


The low repair expense is an- 
other item well worth considering. 
In April, this year, J. P. Jacobson 
of Old Albuquerque, N. M., bought 
his first repairs, at a cost of $2.70, 
for his John Deere Spreader which 
he bought nearly twelve years ago. 
Mr. Jacobson runs a dairy farm 
and spreads lots of heavy manure. 

The reason for this better 
spreader service is quite evident 
when you make strength compari- 
sons—when you put the John 
Deere on the scales. It has the 
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Its Extra Years of Service 
Brings the Cost Away Down 


The few extra dollars you pay for a John Deere 
Spreader will come back to you many times over in 
extra years of low cost service. 


The first John Deere Spreaders built more than thirteen 
years ago, are still spreading manure, and, apparently, will 
give several more years of service—you will find proof of this 


“SOIL FERTILIZERS’ Free—a booklet that contains a world 
of information about manures, their uses, and how to get 
the most out of them. Also free s 
today to John Deere, Moline, Ill., an 


* DEERE 


MOLINE. ILI 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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strength to stand up day after day 


under most severe spreading 
strains. Make your own com- 
parisons. 


Besides, the John Deere is 
easier on you, easier on your 
horses, does better work and 
lasts longer because — the 
beater is on the axle. 


It’s to your advantage to know 
all about the John Deere before 
you buy. Look it over at the 
store of your John Deere dealer. 


eader booklet. Write 
ask for Booklet - -446 


























Geo, W. Look Farm, Dover, hanias 


, 


Painted White 


Barn, house and everything on the Geo. 
W. Cook farm at Dover, Kansas, are 
painted a glistening white with Eagle 
White Lead in Oil. The Cheuvront 
Lumber Company of Dover, furnished 
the lead and report that all concerned 
are better satisfied than with any other 
white lead that they have ever used. 

The long continued whiteness and 
long life of buildings painted with 
EAGLE White 
Lead are due to 











the Old Dutch Process of manufacture. 
They are developed by the slow, sure 
process of corrosion, during the 90 days 
that Eagle White Lead is forming in 
the corroding pots in the tan bark beds. 


Send for the Farmers’ Eagle 
The Old Dutch Process is described 


in detail in the Farmers’ Eagle, a com- 
plete guide for farm painting, written 
by a paint expert who grew up on 
the farm. 

















* The EAGLF-PICHER LEAD COMPANY e: 
* = 886-208 South La Salle St., Chicago : 
= Please senda me free, ““The Farmers’ Eagle.” : 
* Name : 
= Address : 
© TheE.P.L.Co.,1924 * State : 
CSecsvocscncccccocanccesedcusseccessunceucnenedauwn 


© Pure Old Dutch Process 


WHITE TEAD 
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Butter Co-Op. Beats N. Y. Extra 
Market 


The Minnesota Coéperative Cream- 
eries’ Association in April paid its 
member creameries a half cent more 
than the average price of the New 
York extra market. Indications are 
that the May pool will return a full 
cent over the best price speculators 
are able to pay, due to the associa- 
tion’s having started to fill the navy 
contract awarded to Minnesota six 
weeks ago. The association's printing 
and packing room at the St. Paul head- 
quarters is assisting in obtaining bet- 
ter prices, as the demand for butter 
in pound or smaller prints is increas- 
ing daily. 

“We have been able to better the 
New York extra market,” says H. F. 
Meyer, in charge of the sales depart- 
ment, “because we have developed out- 
lets outside of that city. At present, 
we are shipping fifteen cars a week 
to Boston alone. Had our butter been 
dumped on the New York market, the 
price would have been even lower 
than it is at present. Thus, the asso- 
ciation has served the entire dairy in- 
dustry of the state, members as well 
as non-members.” 

The association will handle nearly 
2,500,000 pounds of butter in May, so 
fast is its business increasing. In 
March it handled 1,808,000 pounds and 
in April 1,952,000. The business of the 
association is limited, Mr. Meyer says, 
only by the extent to which it is able 
to finance the shipments. 

A Cleveland firm that has contract- 
ed for four cars a week is conducting 
an extensive advertising campaign un- 
@er the slogan, “Minnesota’s Gift to 
You,” and says that the Minnesota 
association has made it possible for 
Cleveland consumers to obtain the 
best butter in the world. 


Wheat Pools to Market 50 
Million Bushels 


Two new wheat associations, con- 
trolling 18 and 25 per cent, respect- 
ively, of the Kansas and Indiana crops, 
brings the total membership of eleven 
state wheat pools to more than 80,000. 
The pools do not yet control 10 per 
tent of the nation’s crop, but the sign- 
up gives assurance that fully 50,000,- 
000 bushels or 7 per cent will be 
pooled in 1924, or twice the amount 
pooled in 1923. 

The Oklahoma, North Dakota and 
Kansas coéperatives will sell the larg- 
est amounts, each approximately 10,- 
600,000 bushels, on the basis of present 
erop forecasts. Montana, Colorado, 
Oregon, Indian, South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska and Texas will also 
pool varying amounts. 

The National Wheat Growers’ ad- 
visory committee, headed by ex-Gov- 
ernor Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, 
is responsible for much of the increase 
in importance of the wheat co-ops. 
Under its auspices the two rival asso- 
ciations in Kansas were _ recently 
merged and a large additional mem- 
bership secured. It also assisted oth- 
er state campaigns in various ways. 
The formation of a national exchange 
to include all eleven state associa- 
tions is among the early possibilities. 








Minnesota Resents McNary 
Defeat 


“With the defeat in the present con- 
gress of the McNary-Haugen bill, the 
farmers thruout the country will never 
be satisfied with anything but its prin- 
ciples,” said President J. F. Reed, of 
the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, in a recent interview. “The prin- 
ciples of the McNary-Haugen bill must 
be enacted into law or else the manu- 





facturing and transportation interests 
and labor- must relinquish the hold 


_they have on agriculture as a result 


of laws enacted by congress. 


accorded other groups. 


“It will be difficult for representa- 
tives in congress from the farming 
areas to explain their inability to con- 
vince congressmen representing other 
that they them- 
selves have rendered the best service 


interests primarily 


to agriculture. 


“The Farm Bureau will continue the 
fight thru both the national and state 
organizations, and does not intend to 


stop with this apparent defeat. 


one who has given any thought at all 
to the economjc conditions now gov- 


The im- 
portant thing to remember is that con- 
gress has seen fit not to accord agri- 
culture the same rights and privileges 


erning agriculture has to be told that 
it is not on an equal footing with oth- 
er industries. 

“The McNary-Haugen bill was op- 
posed by grain, milling and banking 
interests in the east thru one of the 
most powerful lobbies ever organized. 
The opposition was heavily financed 
by big business.” 





Tri-State Tobacco Growers 


Directors of the Tobacco Growers’ 
Coéperative Association, meeting in 
Raleigh, N. C., recently, reviewed their 
second season of service to the 95,000 
members. Deliveries have increased 
from 163,000,000 pounds to 180,000,000, 
according to the reports of officials. 
Larger advances on all grades were 
made to members and the number of 
contract signers had increased several 
thousand over the first season. More 
than half of the winter’s tobacco deliv- 











Minnesota Egg Co-Op. 


There was formed in Minnesota 
cently a Minnesota Codéperative Hgg 
and Poultry “Marketing Association 
The association was formed and th 
board held its first meeting at No 
field. Fe : 

Hagbarth Bue, of Northfield, is preg’ 
ident, J. P. Volker, of Owatonna, vice 
president; Wm. Cords, of Randolph 
secretary, and J. A. Krall, of Butte 
field, treasurer. M. R. Johnson, of 
Aitkin, is the fifth member of the e 
ecutive board, and J. S. Jones, organ} 
ization manager of the Minnesota 
Farm Bureau Federation, is serving g 
director, representing the public. 

A. R. Rogers, who has _ been ig! 
charge of the Rice county (Minnesota) 
association, has been selected as gen 
eral sales manager. 

As the result of the coéperative egg 
marketing movement in Minnesota, 
more than 11,000 contracts have been’ 
signed. 







































eries had been sold. 
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TOURING CAR 


Where downright sturdiness is 
a first condition of popularity, 
Dodge Brothers Touring Car is 
invariably spoken of in terms 


of praise. 


So universal, in fact, is the car’s 
reputation for doing unusual 


things, that the unusual no 


longer excites surprise. 


Donse BrotnHers Detrroir 


Dooce ERotrrers Motor Comrany Limiren 


WALRERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The 
certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for three years or 
All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 








Here’s How to Figure Bonus 
Insurance 


Owing to the fact that various inter- 
pretations have been placed on the 
method by which the World war vet- 
eran can compute the amount of his 
paid up twenty-year endowment insur- 
ance, purchased by the adjusted serv- 
ice credit under the provisions of the 
adjusted compensation act, General 
Frank T. Hines, director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, has released 
a statement of factors and instructions 
which will clarify this situation. 

The director called attention to the 
fact that the 25 per cent increase to 
be added to the adjusted service credit 
before applying as a net single pre- 
mium to purchase the endowment in- 
surance as called for by the act, has 
already been incorporated in the fac- 
tor and should not be added to the ad- 
justed service credit before multiply- 


ing by the factor. he table of fac- 
tors and instructions follow: 
Age Factor Age Factor 
| Se BRT «Gb Ric teageevsinivinns ssa 
= i satipheseuasape he TEE, SRR, OPN A 2.517 
| ER SN ee SO Bik svssesiep cosconsesics 2.513 
Bu chatetagsveshstha TR Bis cn ds saccacsscseaniben 2.509 
SRS es 2 il SEA AI ee 2.504 
ae PIE Bc arasesepeseaacatverss 2.498 
Allow $1 per day for each day of 
home service and $1.25 per day for 
each day of foreign service. Deduct 


$60 from this sum. Multiply remain- 
der by the factor opposite the age 
nearest birthday to date certificate is 
issued. The factor includes the 25 
per cent increase and this increase 
should not be added to the adjusted 
service credit before multiplying by 
the factor. The bill provides for a 
maximum of 500 days’ service, so if 
you have served longer use this num- 
ber in figuring your insurance. 

The Service Bureau will be glad to 
furnish the necessary applications to 
any mémber who desires one. We are 
advised that the blanks will be ready 
for distribution early in July, so if you 
want one ask us. 





Denver Bankers’ Company 
in Bad 


Last fall the Service Bureau received 
a letter from an Iowa member who 
had invested in a Denver company in 
the hope of getting a cheap loan on 
his farm. 

“T saw an ad in a Kansas City paper 
in which the Bankers’ Reserve Deposit 
Company, of Denver, was offering to 
make 5 per cent loans,” wrote our 


‘n my Missouri farm, I wrote them. 
They wrote back and sent me an ap- 
plication and stated that I must send 


$18 to cover expense of appraising and | ; Fe 
hi I PI a | will be paid in advance and the other 


recording the abstract and other de- 


tails. So I sent them the money and 
they said the.loan would be completed 
soon. In a few days the Denver office 


wrote that in order to get the loan I 
would have to deposit $18 per month 
for twelve months and then they would 
consider my application. Instead of 
this, I asked for a return of my money, 
but they failed to do it, and sent me 
the enclosed certificates.” 

We managed to get our member a 
refund of half of his money, after some 
correspondence. 

A recent report shows that this com- 
pany and its officials have been in- 
dicted by the United States grand jury 
in Colorado for using the mails to de- 
fraud. It is claimed that the officials 
have collected $250,000 from persons 
in all parts of the United States, altho 
the heaviest losers were located in New 
Mexico. 

As we have stated many times be- 
fore, it’s a pretty good plan to investi- 





gate before you invest. It cost our 
reader $9 to find out what he was into, 
and he can be glad he was that lucky. 
Loan sharks who work on hard-up 
farmers by offering a sure thing are 
always to be watched. 





Portrait Agents Busy 


Several Service Bureau members 
have written us asking about a scheme 
they are being solicited for by agents 
representing a Minneapolis portrait 
company. These agents collect the 
photographs of the parties and agree 
to enlarge them for $1.98, or some 
other low price, and get the member 
to sign a contract. The contract, it 
aevelops, has a clause in it which 
states that the signer agrees to take 
the frames which will come with the 
pictures when they are delivered. 

This is one of the most overworked 
grafts that is pulled on rural folks, 
and we suggest that you have nothing 
to do with these grafters when they 
appear. 

Our attention has been called to the 


| fact that one agent, in order to con- 


vince a Service Bureau member that 
he should sign, told him that this com- 
pany was an old advertiser in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. Wallaces’ Farmer has 
never carried such advertising and the 
only mention we have ever made of 
portrait companies was a warning to 
our readers to beware of them. 





Patzer Moved and Left No 
Address 


A Service Bureau member in Wash- 
ington county sent a veal calf to the 
W. W. Patzer Company, 843 Fulton 
Market, Chicago, but failed to receive 
any return. He asked the express 
company to trace the shipment and 
found out the veal was delivered the 
day following shipment. Not hearing 
anything from the commission house 
he asked us to investigate. Our let- 
ter was returned, marked “Moved, left 
no address.” 

Sorry we can not help you, but Mr. 
Patzer evidently another produce 
man who evidently feels it is cheaper 
to move than to pay accounts. Next 
time better be sure your commission 
house is responsible before you ship 
them valuable goods. 


is 





Indian Doctors Will Cure Him 


A Service Bureau member writes to 
ask about an Indian doctor who wants 


to cure his father of his ailments—for 


> ey enn | $300 
member. “As I wanted a_Joan of $1,800 | nic 


The father has been to the 
Mayo clinic and they advise nothing 
can be done for the ailment. Other 
doctors state the same. Then “Dr. 
Chief Blackhawk” approaches. If $100 
$200 later the “Big Chief’ will do the 
rest. 

Keep your money. 
tors do not contract to cure any dis- 
ease for a specific sum in advance. 
The best way to get in trouble is to 
patronize traveling doctors who offer 
cures. Their guarantees are mean- 
ingless and their remedies valueless. 


Reputable doc- 





Red Seal Coal Agents Out 


We have been asked many times re- 
cently regarding the Red Seal Coal 
Company, of Chicago. Agents repre- 
senting this firm are around the 
state asking members to canvass for 
them. 

Investigation shows that this is a 
dummy firm operating in Chicago un- 
der half a dozen other names, and we 
suggest that readers let them alone. 
Their offers sound too good to be 
true. 
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BONDS 


Government, Federal Land Bank, 
lowa Municipal 
County— School—City— Drainage 


We offer reliable investment service 
to Wallaces’ Readers, 


RINGHEIM & C¢ 


702 Iowa Nat’! Bank Bldg. 


FOR MORE than 29 years 
the Bovee 
has been heating homes and 
making Friends. Burns hard 
coal, soft coal, steam coal lig- 
nite. It’s large double doors 
make it easy to burn big 
chunks and rough wood. It’s 
big combustion chamber gets 
all the beat out of your fuel 
and saves 30% on fue! costes. 
- Made in three styles—with 
fire pots from 20 inch to 36 inch. Easily installed in 
either old or new houses. Easy to handle, Wil! heat 
the humble cottage or the larger church and is es- 
pecially adapted tothe country home. Special 19% 
folder and price list FREE. Write us today. 


Bovee Furnace Works. 
103 W. 8th St., Waterloo, lowa 


Des Moines, lowa 

















= BIGHTNING causes 
More than the fires 
‘onfarms: 


Can you afford to defy lightning when one stroke can clean 
you out, , barns and all in a few minutes? You are 






to stop it unless you can divert the lightning. 
‘¢ tell you bow at low cost and guarantee protection. 
Write for FREE literature. 
MOORE BROTHERS LIGHTNING ROD CO, 
Dept. B MARYVILLE, MISSOURI 

















PLENTY OF WATER DAY AND NIGHT 


Tn the hot, dry days of summer, when cattle are thirst d garde id 
wilted—then of all times you must have fresh water om fmt ng oe 
THE FULLER & JOHNSON FARM PUMP ENGINE 
will give you a continuous supply of fresh, pure water whenever it is needed regard- 

aa q _ wind = weather. ol 
arm Pump Engine is a simple, compact, and practical i tfit; direct 
connected with enclosed gear drive. It comes complete and is easily attached to 
any pump. Mounts on any well platform without interfering with windmill, 
Convenient for operating other machines. Easy to start. Costs so little to 
soerate, it soon pays for itself. You should have one. 
rite for free booklet 17A. It tells all about this dependable pumping engine, 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
Exclusive M 
ished 1840 


FITS ANY PUMP AND MAKES IT HUMP 
























When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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This is 
THE ARMAND 
GUARANTEE, 
your assurance of trustworthy 
merchandise: 
“Wherever purchased—if any 
Armand product does not entirely 


please you, you may take it back 
and your money will be returned.” 





However much more the price might 
be—Armand Cold Cream Powder 
couldn't possibly be better! It was 
created by a man who understands that 
Beauty brings happiness and that women 
enjoy life most when they are conscious 
of looking their best. Use Armand 
Cold Cream Powder and ride, drive, 
spend all your time outdoors, in the 
broiling sun or when the snow flies. 
You need not worry about your appear- 
ance. Once on—this powder stays. 
That is because of the bit of cold cream. 
You will find its fragrance delightful, 
ite texture softer and finer than any 
powder you ever used. In White, 
Pink, Creme, Brunette, Tint Natural— 
always $1.00 a box. 

Send 25¢ for the Week-end Package and try for 
yourself eight of the Armand aids. You will re- 
ceive at the same time your copy of the “Creed of 
Beauty,” alittle book that reveals happiness secrets. 


o Address Armand—Des Moines. Address in 
Canada: Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-Dhe : PINK -& ‘WHITE - BOXES 








like a snowflake! 


For canning, pickling or putting down 

kraut, this salt assures an even c 

the kraut retains its natural white color. 

No waste; no undercure; no spoilage. 
for booklet,“‘New Truth About Salt.” 

THE COLONIAL SALT CO. 
Dept. 13 AKRON, OHIO 

Chicago + Boston -: Buffalo 

Atlanta ~ Dallas - Pittsburgh 


Special Farmers 























HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT | 








Peonies 


Along in September, or possibly in 
late August, begins moving time for 
peonies, when these old flowers of the 


| garden will be ready to strike down 





their roots in new places. Last year 
was an exceptionally mild fall and 
early winter. Because of unusual cir- 


' of the Playground and Recreation As- 


} 


| says, “Thru play children gain life. 
| adults, 


cumstances it seemed best to risk mov- | 


ing some peonies the day before 
Thanksgiving. These peonies not only 
lived, but gave a few blossoms this 
spring. They were divided clumps, 
and so stronger than the single cut- 
tings would have been. We do not ad- 


It is claimed that peonies will live 
on and on even without changing to 
fresh ground, but most growers like 
to separate the clumps every seven to 
ten years for best results. 


Because it is strong, the peony 
should not be neglected. If it seems 
best to transplant it early, do not 


take it up in the full luxuriance of fo- 
liage, but strip the leaves and let the 
plant begin to ripen for the winter as 
it does when the weather has sent it 
into a semi-dormant state. Some of 
the best peony growers prefer the sin- 
gle cutting to a divided clump for the 


| reason that the single cutting makes 
' a root system of its own and in three 


years’ time is better rooted than part 
of a divided clump. 





For Community Fun 


A subscriber writes: 

“Please give me some ideas for fun 
at a community picnic.” 

Before your picnic, plan for dividing 
your crowd into groups. The states 
they are born in makes a convenient 
grouping, but you can take month of 
birth if you like. You want the groups 
mixed as to ages. Choose a captain 
for each group beforehand and make 
each captain responsible for putting on 
a stunt. If you like, take. the crowd 
by ages—married and unmarried, etc., 
but we think the first plan is the 
better. 

Get paper sacks and rubber bands, 
and put a paper sack on the right 
hand of each person. They are to 
wear those until the bag is worn out 
shaking hands. You might plan a rib- 


| bon fer those who shake hands and 





| games, doubtless; 


can call by name the most people. 
Have each one wear his name on his 
coat. 

Have a leader in the singing of com- 
munity songs. Let one group start a 
song, and all those in the other groups 
who know the song, stand. 
ning group is the group that has the 
most people who know the song. 

You will want some recitations of 
patriotic nature and some speeches. 
Make things short and snappy. 

You: will have the usual races and 
as you know, the 
more people who take part in the 
game, the better. 





Playing for Health 


At the recent twenty-eighth national 
convention of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions at St. Paul, a great deal of em- 
phasis was placed upon play for young 


| and old. Dr. C. Ward Crampton, na- 





| tional chairman of physical education, 


says, “Day by day, play and play.” He 
showed films which will be released in 
September for the Pathe weekly re- 
view. These show that play really be- 
gins in the early morning, not with the 
“daily dozen” exercises, but with the 
“easy eight’ exercises which may be 
practiced by the whole family. Dr. 
Crampton describes play and physical 
exercise as the painless method of 
keeping one’s vitality. 

James Edward Rogers, Chicago, IIl., 


_vise such late planting, but peonies 
will endure hardship better than most | 
| perennials. 





sociation of America, paid great trib- 
ute to Illinois and Iowa for their far- 
sighted planning of community play- 
grounds for twenty-four-hour use. He 
To 
play is the renewal of life.” 
He urges us to consider more play in 
the schools and churches. By doing 
so, whole communities have a better 
understanding of each other. 


For the growing children he says, * 


“Play is organized rough house.” A 
very interesting point brought out by 
Mr. Rogers was that there is no real 
juvenile delinquency, but that all mis- 
chief is misdtrected play. ‘The com- 
munity is directly responsible for all 
juvenile troubles by its negligence, in- 
difference and ignorance of play as it 
affects the laws of life and well being. 
Mr. Rogers’ solution lies in the estab- 
lishment of more community centers 
with proper supervised play and in the 
development of families thru play.— 
Mrs. H. A. Hoskins. 





Getting Ready for the Baby 


“Make a few simple, attractive, eas- 
ily laundered garments for your baby 
instead of elaborate frilly ones, and 
save your time and energy for more 
important things,” advise home eco- 
nomics experts of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Here are a few of their suggestions: 

“Durability and ease of laundering 
as well as fineness should be consid- 


' ered in selecting materials, and then 


| only washable materials should be 
chosen. White is better than colored 
fabrics. 


“Fine long-cloth, nainsook, or cross- 
bar dimity make attractive slips but 
for the busy mother cotton crepe or 
seersucker may be preferred for they 
require little or no ironing. Woolen 
material that contains one-fourth to 
one-half cotton or silk is better than 


| all wool for it will not shrink and be- 


come nonporous. Cotton flannel can 
not be substituted for wool. 

“All garments should be simply and 
comfortably made, and they should not 
restrict the movements of the body. 
Soft dainty materials and simple trim- 
mings are preferred and the garments 
must be finished so as not to irritate 
the sensitive skin of the baby. Frills, 
wide lace and embroidery do not be- 
long on a baby’s clothes. What little 


| trimming is used can be handwork. 


The win- | 


“The first simple slips and dresses 
should be made from very soft ma- 
terial; nainsook, cambric, batiste, or 
dimity, and in kimona style for they 
are roomy, easily made, and easily 
laundered. Set in sleeves are more 
difficult to make and to launder and 
are liable to bind at the armholes. The 
slips and dresses should be made with 
drawstrings or beading and ribbon in 
the neck and the end of the sleeves so 
that they can be adjusted to the child. 
The slip should be from twenty to 
twenty-two inches long, the neck ten 
inches around, and the end of the 
sleeves seven inches wide. If the slips 
are made wide thru the shoulders, 
with long arms and a drawstring 
around the neck and wrists, they will 
not have to be discarded as the baby 
grows older. Tucks can be used over 
the shoulders to make the garment fit 
the tiny baby. 

“Flannel petticoats should be made 
of light weight part wool flannel in 
one-piece or ‘Gertrude’ style, and 
should fasten with very flat snaps or 
buttons. The front and back should 
be made the same. Since a hem does 
not launder well in flannel it should 
be scalloped and finished in a button- 
hole stitch or roller and_ blanket- 
stitched. The neck and armholes may 
be scalloped or feather-stitched or 


, they may be machine hemstitched 


around both top and bottom, cut off 


| 
| 


close to the hemstitching, and then: 
finished by crocheting into the holeg 


| formed. % 


“Night gowns or wrappers are made 
of flannel, cotton flannel, or cotton 
stockinet in kimona style, and opened 
all the way down the front or. back,) 
These should be thirty inches long so 
as to keep the feet warm. No trim-) 
ming is needed except a little feather. 
stitching if it is desired. Garmentg} 
opening all the way down the front: 


or back make dreSsing easier for both ® 


mother and child for they do away 
with turning over the baby or slipping 


the garments on over its head.” 








| Suggested Reading for Children, 


Grades 3 and 4 


Babbitt, E. C.—Jataka Tales. 

Bailey—Seven Peas in a Pod. 

Carroll, Lewis—Alice’s Adventureg 
in Wonderland. 

Colum—Boy Who Knew What 
Birds Said. ; 

Barrie, James—-Peter Pan in Ken-’ 
sington Gardens. 

3aldwin, James—Fifty Famous Sto-7 
ries Retold. 

Bryce, C. T.—F ables from Afar. 

Craik, D. M.—Little Lame Prince. 

De La Mare, W.—Peacock Pie. 

Drummond, Henry—Monkey That © 
Would Not Kill. 

France, Anatole, Honey Bee. 

Hunt, C. W.—About Harriet. 

Kipling, Rudyard—Just-So Stories, 

Lear, Edward—Nonsense Books. 

Lofting,-Hugh—Story of Dr. Dolittle. 

Lorenzini, Carlo—Pinocchio. ’ 

Perkins, L. F.—Cave Twins. 

Perkins, L. F.—Dutch Twins. 

Smith, E. B.~-Story of Pocahontas 
and Captain John Smith. 

Stevenson, R. L.—Child’s Garden of 
Verse. ; 

Thorne-Thompson—East o’ the Sun 


the 


| and West o’ the Moon. 








Vimar, Auguste—Curly-Haired Hen. 

- White—Little Girl of Long Ago. 

Wiggin, K. D.—Posy Ring. 

Zitkala, Sa—Oid Indian Legends. 
—Iowa Congress of Mothers. 





A Sunflower Playhouse 


Outline a space large enough for the © 
children to have a playhouse in, plant — 
along the lines with tall growing sun- 
flowers, give the children bits of bro- 
ken china and stones to mark the — 
rooms and let them have a good time 
with their dolls out of doors. A 10- 
cent broom and dust pan, a box for a 
table, and tin cups for dishes will keep ~ 
the little girls busy and happy. 

With their tiny garden sets they will 
enjoy working about their sunflower 
playhouse, and be safely out of moth- 
er’s way. 





GRANDMOTHER’S RECIPES 


Gooseberry Jam—To every eight pounds | 


of red gooseberries, allow one quart. of 
red currant juice and five pounds of su- 
gar. Have the fruit gathered 
weather and cut off tops and tails. 
pare one quart of the red currant juice 


as for jelly, put in pan with the sugar ~ 


and keep stirring till sugar is dissolved. 
Boil five minutes, skim well, then put in 
the gooseberries, let boil half to three- 
quarters of an hour, then turn the whole 
into an earthen pan, and let remain two ~ 
days. Boil up again until it looks elear, © 


put into pots and when cold cover with 


oiled paper and over the jars put tissue 
paper, brushed over on both sides with 


the white of an egg. Care must be taken © 
| in making this jam to keep it well stirred = 


and well skimmed, and to prevent burn- 


| ing at bottom of the pan. 


Cabbage Slaw—One egg, 
spoons sugar, three of butter, three of 
Sweet cream, one teaspoon salt, one of 
mustard, two-thirds cup of vinegar. Put 


in bowl and set in pan of hot water to 


thicken. Makes dressing for one quart of 
chopped cabbage. 

“Don’t be afraid of the amount of but- 
ter and cream it calls for,’ says grand- 
ma. 
more vegetables dressed with them and 
less meat.” 2 
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“Butter and cream are food. Eat © 
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f Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Waliace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
‘ee duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. : 


This statement may not always apply to 














The Baptism of Jesus 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 20, 1924. Matthew, 3:1-17; 
Luke, 3:1-22; John, 1:19-34. Printed— 
Mark 1:1-11.) : 


“The beginning of the gospel of Je- 
sus Christ, the Son of God, (2) Even 
as it is written in Isaiah the prophet, 


“Behold, I send my messenger before 
my face, 

Who shall prepare thy way; 

(3) The voice of one crying in the 

wilderness, 

Make ye ready the way of the Lord, 

Make his paths straight; 

“(4) John came, who baptized in the 
wilderness and preached the baptism 
of repentance unto remission of sins. 
(5) And there went out to him all the 
country of Judea, and all they of Jeru- 
salem; and they were baptized of him 
jn the river Jordan, confessing their 
sins. (6) And John was clothed with 
camel's hair, and had a leathern girdle 
about his loins, and did eat locusts and 
wild honey. (7) And he _ preached, 
saying, There cometh after me he that 
is mightier than I, the latchet of whose 
shoes I am not worthy to stoop down 
and unloose. (8) I baptize you in wa- 
ter; but he shall baptize you in the 
holy spirit. 

“(9) And it came to pass in those 
days, that Jesus came from Nazareth 
of Galilee, and was baptized of John 
in the Jordan. (10) And straightway 
coming up out of the water, he saw 
the heavens rent asunder, and the 
Spirit as a doze descending upon him: 
(11) And a voice came out of the 
heavens, Thou are my beloved Son, in 
thee I am well pleased.” 





The lesson of the day is the intro- 
duction to the gospel according to, 
Mark, the “beginning.” This gospel is 
the shortest and most condensed of the 
gospels, contdins very little that is not 
in Matthew, but is evidently written 
entirely independent. Its reputed 
author is John Mark, whose mother, 
Mary, was the sister of Barnabas. He 
was probably converted thru the min- 
istry of Peter, who was wont to fre- 
quent his mother’s house. (Acts, 12: 
12.) He accompanied Paul and Barna- 
bas to Antioch, also to Jerusalem 
(Acts, 12:25), and started out with 
Paul and Barnabas on a missionary 
journey, but left before its comple- 
tion. For this reason, Paul would not 
take him on the second tour, about six 
years afterwards, and he _ therefore 
went with Barnabas to Cyprus. (Acts, 
15:28-38.) He was, however, an_at- 
tendant on Paul when a prisoner at 
Rome. From his close companionship 
with Peter it is presumable that his 
gospel is quite as much entitled to be 
called the gospel of Peter as of Mark. 
His style thruout is clear, concise, 
terse, and in narrating the works of 
Jesus, is the most lifelike, circumstan- 
tial and complete of all the gospels. 

An example of its compactness and 
completenegs may be seen in the first 
verse of the lesson, in which he gives 
the name (Jesus), the mission or office 
(Messiah or Christ), and title (the 
Son of God) of the subject dwelt upon 
in the gospel. He regards the mission 
of Jesus as a development of the 
Prophecies in the Old Testament, and 
hence at once quoted two of the proph- 
ets, of which the ministry of John was 
the fulfillment. (Verses 2 and 3.) In 
the first he is the messenger pro- 
Claimed ‘by Malachi, and in the other 
the voice proclaimed by Isaiah, who 
was to prepare the way of the Messiah 
and make ready the hearts of the peo- 





ple for His coming. In the fourth verse 
he briefly describes John’s mission—to 
prepare the way of the Messiah by 
preaching the baptism of repentance. 

John the Baptist was a prophet of 
the wilderness. From his childhood up 
he had apparently avoided the haunts 
of men. “He was in the desert until 
the day of his showing unto Israel.” 
He there wrought out alone, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, his theo- 
ries of life and duty. He knew that 
the Messiah was to come;~-his careful 
study of the ancient prophecies had 
taught him that. He had a message to 





deliver—whether to the Roman soldier 
or to the publican or to the scribes and 
the Pharisees from Jerusalem. He 
was the sworn foe of respectable sin. 
He detected the hollowness of all that 
passed for religion. In his view, “the 
hungry sheep looked up and were not 
fed.”” He was therefore the stern de- 
nouncer of the wrongs of the times. 
He had no respect for the high and 
mighty. In his view they were all sin- 
ners before the Lord, and the more re- 
spectable, aristocratic, and outwardly 
religious they were, the greater sin- 
ners they appeared in his sight. Hence 
his stern Wenunciation of the scribes 
and Pharisees as a serpent brood, a 
“generation of vipers.” Upon the pub- 
lican he urged honesty; upon the sol- 
dier, faithfulness to duty; upon the 
rich, charity, benevolence, help to the 
poor and those in trouble, as the test 
of genuineness of their repentance. 

John called upon every class in the 
nation to repent and prepare for the 
coming of the long-looked-for Messiah. 
As an evidence of their repentance, he 
administered the ancient sign of bap- 
tism, long familiar to the Jewish peo- 
ple. As to the remission of sins, he 
made no provision for that other than 
that provided in the Old Testament; 
but referred them to the Messiah, Him 
whom he was about to introduce. When 
the real man comes before a nation 
hungry for the truth, he never lacks a 
following, and hence we read in the 
fifth verse that “there went out unto 
him all the country of Judea, and all 
they of Jerusalem,” and on confession 
of their sins were baptized in the river 
Jordan. 

In the sixth and seventh verses Mark 
gives us a striking description of the 
outward appearance of John. He wore 
the camel’s hair garment and the gir- 
dle of sheepskin around his loins, worn 
by the prophet Elijah, the greatest of 
the Old Testament prophets. The out- 
ward appearance of the forerunner 
was strikingly similar to that of Bli- | 
jah, whom the Jewish people expected 
to reappear before the coming of the 
Messiah. Of the early life of Elijah, 
we know nothing except that he came 
from the wild country of Gilead, east 
of the Jordan. He, too, avoided the 
haunts of men except when he had a 
message to deliver. He, too, lived on 
the simplest fare, the food of the poor, 
for that we take to be the meaning of 
the term “locusts and wild honey.” 
Both were eremites of the desert. 
Each of them had a message to deliver 
to a nation in sore need of that mes- 
sage. 

We know of no greater example of 
profoundest humility than John the 
Baptist. With the nation moved by 
his words, swayed as the grass of the 
fields or the leaves of the forest by 
the winds, when asked who he was 
he said: I am nothing. I am not 
Elijah. I am not one of the prophets. 
I am not the Messiah. I am simply 
a voice, “the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness.” I am simply the fore- 
runner of another who is mightier 
than I. I can baptize you with water 
























































No Odor—No Wicks 


The Vapo is the highest grade oil range 
built and the most economical. Wick- 
less, smokeless and odorless, it gives you 
more service per gallon of fuel, more 
service per square foot-of space and more 
service per dollar than any other oil 
stove becauseof theremarkable, patented 
Vapo burner. Users everywhere are de- 
lighted. Thousands of dealers now sell 
this year-around oil range. 


Cuts down work in the 
kitchen 


No more long hours in the kitchen over 
a slow cooking stove. No more soot on 
cooking utensils. No more smarting 
eyes. No more trouble and annoyance 
with wicks and chimneys. You turn the 
Vapo flame up or down with a lever 
valve, same as @ gas range. It has no 
wick. It has no wick substitute. 


Cook a week on 7 qts. of fuel 


That is: what users say they are doing 
with the Vapo. A single burner operates 
32-36 hours on a gallon of kerosene with 
flame turned high. At simmering heat 
it gives 50-60 hours service. 


Vapo burner generates gas 


It converts kerosene into hydro-carbon 
gas which burns with a hot, clean, blue 
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No Noise—No Smoke 


Gain new cooking ability with 
a smokeless, odorless 


Vapo Oil Range 


Operates same asa gas stove because it burns gas 


flame which does not smell nor smoke 
nor smart the eyes. Flame can be turned 
from low to high and back again easily. 
This wonderful burner can’t be clogged. 
Food or liquids can’t boil over into bur- 
ner and put out flame. 


Bolo oven bakes and roasts 
same time 


Movable Bolo plate makes oven big or 
little. Heat can be crowded into small 
space and intensified for quick baking 
and roasting. Makes two ovens in one. 
Slow and fast baking and roasting can 
be done at the same time. No other oil 
stove offers this advantage. Have ‘your 
dealer show you this and other Vapo 
conveniences, 

Write for folder describing the complete 
Vapo line. Sent free on request. Postal 
will bring it. 
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THE VAPO STOVE COMPANY 


W.F. LIMA, OHIO. 

Please send me complete informa- I 
tion about Vapo Ranges. I 
PO sah 6 34s o'tce bus weer 
WMI EEK «os ain Bcics ceed SRE | 
Dealer’s Name.......... oc cesate ME 
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The Vapo Stove Company, Lima, Ohio 


Oil 

Ranges 
Heaters 
Hot Water 


Heaters 



















Highest quality— 
Sold by weight 


APOoLLo-Ke 


Keystone added 





‘g superior for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for “Better Bu 





Roofing Products 


Best protection obtainable from fire, lightning, 
*andstorms. Made from A pollo-Keystone Sheets. 


: YSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized She>ts are the most durable 
% fust-resistant sheets manufactured 
lumes, Boosas, Ts. 


. Unequaled for Culverts, Silos, 
Sold by weight by leading dealers. & for 
low regular trade mark. Keystone Donner teel is ~% 
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Do your buying from firms advertisin 
laces’ Farmer. 
Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firms, 
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if you profess repentance; but as for 
the remission of sins, I can only refer 
you to Him who can give you a new 
heart and the right spirit, who can 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire, the symbol of the Divine 


presence. Of him Jesus afterwards 
said: “Of them that are born of wom- 


en there are none greater than John.” 
He came in the spirit and in the power 
of Elijah, the greatest of the Old Tes- 
tament prophets. 

In the ninth verse we have a descrip- 
tion of the introduction of the Messiah. 
These two men were cousins, and their 
mothers were intimate, but there is 
no evidence that they ever met before. 
Jesus had lived at His home in Naza- 
reth, attended the public feasts, was a 
close observer and in close fellowship 
with men. John had loved the life of 
a recluse, the life of the wilderness. 
Jesus was apparently moved by the 
preaching of John, and asked baptism 
at his hands. John recognized at the 
time the sublime purity and wonderful 
personality of this apparent stranger, 
and said: “I have need to be baptized 
of thee, and comest thou to me?” And 
this exalted personage said: “Suffer it 
now; for thus it becometh us to fulfill 
all righteousness.” 

It had been previously revealed to 
John that thru him the Messiah was 
to be announced, by the descent of the 
Spirit, the Shekinah which of old dweit 
between the cherubim when an accept- 
able sacrifice was offered, and had 
guided the children of Israel thru the 
wilderness; and as this stranger came 
up from the water, lo, the foretold, sig- 
nal was given: the Divine presence de- 
scended with the hovering motion with 





which a dove descends, and. sented up- 
on Him. This was accompanied by a 
voice which said, “Thou art my be- 
loved Son, in thee I am well pleased.” 
John then knew beyond doubt or ques- 
tion that which he had suspected when 
Jesus came, that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah that was to come. 

Immediately Jesus was driven by 
the Spirit into the wilderness. He now 
perhaps became fully conscious for the 
first time, and was convinced by the 
new power which was given Him in 
His humanity, that He must, in prepa- 
ration for His life work, have forty 
days of retirement and preparation, as 
Moses had prior to the giving of the 
law, and Elijah had at the great crisis 
of his life, when he was shown on 
Mount Horeb that his past methods 
had been ineffective, and that a new 
method of conducting his great work 
must be adopted. 

As to the character of that prepara- 
tion Mark merely hints. Alone, with 
no companions save the wild be&sts 
which came up from the Jordan, He 
was tempted of Satan te accomplish 
His life work by easier means than 
complete submission to the will of the 
Father, and at the end of His tempta- 
tion and trials enjoyed the sustaining 
ministry of angels. 

It was on His r€turn from the wil- 
derness that John, who in those forty 
days had clearer conceptions of his 
own mission, pointed out Jesus as “the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin 
of the world”; and from this time on 
John's life work was to take his own 
disciples by the hand and lead them 
to Jesus, who alone could teach them 
the fullness of the gospel. 
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STORY TWENTY-FIVE 


THE MOUNTAIN 


THAT SMOKED AND THE WORDS 


THAT WERE SPOKEN FROM IT 
Exodus 17:1 to 31:18 


While the [Israelites were journeying 
thru the desert they had great trouble 
from want of water. Between the wells 
of Elim and Mount Sinai, they found no 
streams nor springs. Their sheep and 
men suffered from thirst. and the little 
children were crying for water. The peo- 
ple came to Moses, and said in great 
anger: 

“Give us water, or we shall die Why 
have you brought us up from Egypt to 
kill us here in the desert?” 

And Moses called on God. and said 

“Tord, what shall I do to this people? 
They are almost ready to stone me in 
their anger. How can I give them 
water?” 

Then God told Moses what to do; and 
this was what Moses did: 











He brought the people together before 
a great rock, and with his rod he struck 
the rock. Then out of the cs came forth 
a stream of water, which ran like a little 
river thru the camp. and gave them 
plenty of water for themselves and for 
their flocks 

While they were in camp A this 
rock at Rephidim the wild people who had 
their homes in the desert, and w alled 
the Amalekites, made sudden war on the 
Israelites. They came down upon them 
from the mountains, while they were 
weary with marching, and killed some o 
the Israelites. Then Moses called out 
those of the people who were fit for war, 
and made a young man named Joshu 
their leader; and they fought a battle with 
the Amalekites. 

While they were fighting, Moses stood 
on a rock, where all could see him, and 
prayed the Lord God to help His people. 
His hands were stretched out toward 
heaven; and while Moses’ hands were 
r@aching upward the Israelites were 
strong, and drove back the enemy. But 
when Moses’ arms fell down, then the en- 
emy drove back the men of Israel 

So Aaron, Moses’ brother, and Hur (who 
is thought to have been Moses’ brother- 


the husband of his sister Miriam). 
and held up his hands 


in-law, 
stood beside Moses, 


wntil the Israelites won the victory. and 
overcame the men of Amalek. 
In the thir@ month after the Israelites 


dad left the land of Egypt they came to 
a great mountain which rises straight up 
from the plain, so straight that one can 
walk up to it and touch it with his hand. 
This was Mount Sinai; and it was one of 


a group of mountains called Horeb, where 
Moses saw the burning bush. 
God's 
story. 


and heard 


voice, aS we read in an earlier 











The Israelites made 
of Mount Sinai, 


their camp in front 
and stayed there for many 


days. And God said to Moses: 
“Let none of the people go up on the 
mount, or come near to touch it. If even 


one of your cattle or sheep shall touch the 








mountain it must be killed. This is a 
holy place, where God _ will show His 
glory.”’ 

And a few days after this, the people 
heard the voice as of many trumpets 
sounding on the top of the mountain, 
They looked. and saw that the mountain 
was covered with clouds and smoke, and 
lightnings were flashing from it, while the 
thunder rolled and = crashed. And the 
mountain shook and trembled, as tho an 
earthquake were tearing it in pieces. 

The people were filled with alarm. They 
came out of their tents, and ran back 
from the foot of the mountain, and stood 
ar off, trembling with fear Then God 
spoke in the hearing of all the people, as 
with a voice of thunder. and said 

“I am the Lord they God, who brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out of tl 
house of bondage 

And then God spoke to all tl peop 
the words of the Ten Cx ! nts, » 
which you have listened many times. The 
words are these 

*“I—Thou shalt have no other 
m 

II- hou shal make unto 


likeness 





nor any 
} 





above 
that is in the 


hou shalt not 


thing that is in heaven 
in the earth beneath, or 
ter under the earth. T 
down thyself to them, nor serve them; 
I the Lord thy God am a jealous God 
iting the iniquity of the fathers 
children, unto the third and fourth 
eration of them that hate me; 
ing mercy unto thousands of them that 
love me.and keep my commandments.” 

“lTii—Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain; for the Lord 
will not hold him guiltless that taketh 
his name in vain. 

“IV—Remember the 
keep it holy. Six days 
and do all thy work; 
day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God; 
in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man- 
servant, nor thy maid-servant. nor thy 
cattle, nor thy stranger that it within thy 
gates; for in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the sea. and all that in 
them is. and rested the seventh day; 
wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath 
day, and hallowed it. 

V—Honor thy father and thy mother; 


wa- 
bow 
for 
vis- 
upon the 
gen- 
and show- 


Sabbath day to 
shalt thou labor, 
but the seventh 
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YOUR DRUGGIST 
IS MORE THAN A 
MERCHANT 
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Comfort for Your Baby 


After baby’ ‘ bath, a generous 
sprinkling of Johnson’ s Baby 
Powder will cool and dry the 
skin, relieve itching and chafing, 
and result in restful sleep. It 
refreshes heated little bodies, 
absorbs annoying moisture, and 
is a wonderful help when baby 
is teething. 
This summer Johnson’s Baby Powder will be used 
onmore babies than any other pow der. Hundreds 
of th ° h know Con Johnson’s has 
been the choice of physicians and nurses for thirty-six 
years. Prepared in the > ns & johnson Labora- 
tories, itis pure and beneficial. No better baby powder 


can be made. If you — jour baby to have the 
best—ask your Druggist for Johnson’s. 





Baby Powder 


Best for Baby-Best for You 


ery mother should have the Household Hand Book 


FREE £;. filled with First Aid suggestions and useful Household 
Hints and advice on 
h , Baby Welfare Department fF. 


¢ summer care of babies. Address Johnson & 
» New Brunswick, N. J. 


N IT 1S A Gohmson +fohnson PRODUCT f 











that thy days may be long upon the kz 


which the 
“VI—Thou shalt 


“VII—Thou shalt not commit adulter 
“VUI—Thou shalt not steal. 
“IX—Thou shalt not bear false witn 


against thy 
“*X—Thou shalt not covet thy 


house, thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's | the air in a black cloud. Then, with 
wife, nor his man-servant. nor his maid- Blacky in the lead, they flew over onto 
servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any- | the Green Meadows, laughing and talking 
thing that is thy neighbor's.” noisily as they went. 

And all the people heard these words Farmer Brown's boy did not try to fol-’ 
spoken. by the Lord God; and they saw | low them, for he knew that it was of not 
the mountain smoking, and the lightning the least bit of use. But he was curious 
flashing, and they were frightened. They | to jearn what the crows had been making 
said to Moses: such a fuss about, so he kept on toward 

“Let not God speak to us any more; for the big pine. 
the sound of His voice will take away our Johnny Chuck watched him go. |Sud- 
heel sone ae pasa oreo ivi gana and denly he remembered Hooty the Owl, and 

“am ran call? Cite: ae = * that Hooty can not see well in the day- 

Bigeye Memes = — time. Very likely Hooty would think that 
come to you, to speak with you, that you the op ang z Real ti ae tae 
may fear Him, and do His will.”’ ows haa become tired of torment- 


And 


Lord thy God giveth thee. 
not kill. 


neighbor, 
neighb« 


Moses drew near to the mount 


ain, 


ind Chuck had seen him. 


But he couldn't 
bear to spoil the fun of tormenting Hooty 


the Owl, so he waited just as long as he 
ry. dared. Then he gave the signal. 
“Caw, caw, caw, caw!” shouted Blacky 
ess at the top of his lungs. 
“Caw. caw, caw, caw!" replied all his 


yr’s 


ing him and had gone off of their 








aunts and uncles and cousins, rising into 


own 


where the clouds and darkness and light- age ahpees pe rine Se nl 
nings were. Then God calied Moses up him there, and then—Johnny Chuck shud- 
to the top of the mount; and Moses went dered as he thought of what might: hap- 
up. and with him was his helper, the pen to Hooty the Owl. 
young man Joshua. Joshua stayed on the ‘Run, Peter Rabbit, run as fast as you 
side of the mountain. but Moses went up | Can down on the Green Meadows where 
alone to the top, among the clouds. the Merry Little Breezes are at play and 
And there Moses stayed upon the moun- send. one of them to tell Hooty the Owi 
tain. alone with God, for forty days, talk- '! that Farmer Brown's boy is coming with 
ing with God, and listening to the words a gun to the big pine! Hurry, Peter, 
which God spoke to him, the laws for the | hurry!” cried Johnny Chuck. 
people of Israel to obey. And God gave Peter did not need to +> told twice. He 
to Moses two flat tablets of stone, upon Saw the danger of Hooty the Owl, and he 
which God had written with His own hand started down the Lone Little Path onto 
the Ten Commgndments. the Green Meadows so fast that in a few 
minutes all Johnny Chuck and Sammy 
oo Jay could see of him was a little spot 
) of white, which was the patch on the 
SLEEP Y-TIME seat of Peter’s pants, bobbing fhru the 
grass on the Green .Meadows. 








iL 


STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


Johnny Chuck would have 
but he is round and fat 
can not run fast, while Peter 
legs are long and meant for 
a few minutes Johnny 
the Merry Little 


Chuck saw 








J 








The Fuss in the Big Pine 





as he 


pine as fast could go. 
a great sigh of retief 


gone himself. 
and roly-poly, and 
Rabbit's 
running. 
one of 
Breezes start for thé big 
Johnny gave 


In 


Farmer Brown's boy kept on to the big 
‘ 4 ine. When he got there he found no one 
As Peter Rabbit and Johnny Chuck are I o & ound no on 
. . . : : there, for Hooty the Owl had heeded the 
wondering what the big fuss in the big np " “ep “ 
4 sabe EA warning of the Merry Little Breeze and 
pine is about, Sammy- Jay comes along oa rs 
‘ ; os _ — had flown into th deepest, darkest part 
and tells them it is Blacky the Crow and , Sin . +. 
ee ‘ : ‘ of the- Green Forest, where not even the 
his relatives having fun with Hooty the ‘ : po ‘ ‘ = < 
d : X sharp eyes of Blacky the Crow were like- 
Owl. because Hooty can’t see much in the . . . 
. ore Tae “ ly to find him. 
daytime. Then Johnny notices Farmer 


Brown's 


boy approaching the 


big pine 


chuckled to himself, for 





And back on his doorstep Johnny Chuck 
he was happy, 


with a gun in his hand. was Johnny Chuck, happy Secause he 
possessed the best thing in the world, 
Peter Rabbit and Sammy Jay looked | which is contentment. 
closely. Sure enough, there was Farmer And this is all I am going to tell. you 
Brown's boy with his gun. He had heard | about the fuss in the big pine. 
Blacky the Crow and his aunts and his (Johnny Chuck finds it handy to have 
uncles and his cousins, and he had hur- | a back door in his house, as we shall learn 
ried to get his gun, hoping to take them next week.) 
by surprise. 
But Blacky the Crow has very sharp ACCOMPLISHED FACT 
eves. Indeed, there are none sharper. Se ae : 
Then, too, he is a mischief-maker. Mis- Feminist: “We believe that a woman 
chief-makers are always on the watch should ee en ee : ” 
lest they get caught in their mischief. Married Man: “Well, my wife does. 
So Blacky the Crow, sitting on the tip- fe TO et 


top of the big pine, kept one eye out for 


PROGRESS 





trouble while he enjoyed the tormenting Reporter: ‘Here is that story on ‘Fresh 
of Hooty the Owl by his aunts and his | Milk.’ ”’ 

uncles and his cousins. He had seen City Editor: “Ye gads! It’s too long.” — 
Farmer Brown's boy even before Johnny Reporter: ‘‘Then I'll condense it.” 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy menagement will be cheerfully answered. 








Successful Milk Campaign In 
Benton County, lowa 

By starting with a community meet- 
ing in every one of twenty-four com- 
munities in the county, a very suc- 
cessful milk utilization campaign was 
carried on in Benton county, Iowa, 
thru the efforts of the home demon- 
stration agent and the state milk util- 
ization specialist. A total of 9,986 
persons was reached thru these meet- 
ings, each of which included a trained 
local woman speaker, a program ar- 
ranged by the community school, and 
the judging of milk posters made by 
the school children. 

The local Farm Bureau codédperated 
with the school in arranging meetings, 
and a health playlet, pageant, or song 
was given by each school as part of its 
program. . Such titles as “The Queen 
of Foods,” “Doctor and Patient,” 
“Fairies of Healthland,” “The Carpen- 
ters’ Union,’ and “Dr. Milk Bottle” 
show the type of enteratinment given. 
A business men’s club offered prizes 
of 50 cents and 25 cents for the best 
and next best posters in each school, 
and prizes ranging from $5 down to $1 
for the best posters when all the win- 
ners in the county competed with 
each other. 


Another feature of the milk-utiliza- | 


tion campaign, according to a report 
received by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture,-was a survey of 
the children in the county to learn 
how many did or did not drink milk 
and how many were accustomed to 
drinking tea and coffee. Every town 
in the county had one or more exhib- 
its in store windows, emphasizing the 
value of milk in the diet. The home 
demonstration agent furnished the 
suggestions for these exhibits and the 
local people carried them out. Lodges, 
business men, physicians, the Red 
Cross, the Farm Bureau, and the 








schools all gave valuable assistance in 
the campaign and helped to make it a 
success. 


In connection: with the follow-up | 


work .after the campaign was over, a 
milk booth was set up at the county 
picnic, and was patronized by hun- 
dreds of visitors. 





Farmers’ Cattle Judging 
Contests 


A continuous cattle judging program 
for farmers from every state is being 
arranged for the National Dairy Ex- 
position at Milwaukee, September 27 
to October 4. -Coupled with the con- 
test for farmer judges will be dairy 


cattle demonstrations by national ex- 
pert judges of cattle. These two fea- 
tures will afford a liberal education 
to every man who is a buyer of dairy 
cattle and wishes to be informed on 
how to select good ones. Prizes are 
to be offered at farmers’ judging con- 
tests at county fairs and farmers’ pic- 
nics in dairy states. ‘Winners at these 
contests will attend the National Dairy 
Exposition and throw their hats in the 
ring. The National Dairy Association 
is offering special prizes to the win- 
ners +of the contest. The leaders for 
dairy development at the agricultural 
colleges in each of the states is work- 
ing out plans for participation in these 
contests by farmers from their state. 

Another- attraction for farmers will 
be the exhibit of grade cows from Cow 
Test Associations, ail to go on the 
auction block during the week of the 
show. These cows will all be exhibited 
in the regular classes of the show and 
judged by the regular judges of the 
show, their sanitary certificates enti- 
tling them to enter any state and 
their record of production certificate 
officially signed will be attached to 
the cows. 





Butter Profits and Losses 


Butter prices have strengthened con- | cents for the month of June, 1924. The 


siderably during the past six weeks, 
largely as a result of the April and 
May drouth which cut down both pas- 
tures and hay to a very considerable 
extent in dairy sections. The aver- 
age price for extras at Chicago for 
June of 1924 was about 39 cents a 
pound, or slightly above the April and 
May price. This is a very unusual 
thing, for as a rule the June price is 
about one cent below the May price 
and fully four cents below the April 
price. 

With corn at 80 cents a bushel, oats 
at 50 cents, bran at $21 a ton, cotton- 
seed meal at $44 a ton, and oil meal 
at $41 a ton at central markets; with 
loose hay at $14 a ton on the farm and 
labor at 28 cents an hour, the cost 
of producing a pound of butter on a 
Chicago extra, basis was around 34 
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actual price was 39 cents, or there 
was a profit of 5 cents a pound. 

The bear drive against butter val- 
ues which started in the spring seems 
to have fizzled out as a result of the 
drouth which has cut butter produc- 
tion considerably. 

With feed and labor at present lev- 
els Chicago milk in June of 1924 cost 
about $1.41 a hundred to produce deliv- 
ered at the country bottling plants. 
The quoted price at country bottling 
plants was $2.30 a hundred, or there 
was a profit of about 89 cents a hun- 
dred. Chicago milk producers are 
making a fairly good profit. However, 
their labor expenses are higher than 
those of dairymen who live further 
away from large cities and the prob- 
abilities are that they really are not 
making such large profits as here in- 
dicated. 
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10 Cents Gain Per Lb. 
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| Panag cold thei [A every day. Means faster work at, 
| | eay that th not in less cost. Cylinder or Flywheel = 





Believe, world’s champion Brown Swiss 
cow, and champion of all breeds for cows 
over 12 years of age. 

Left—Grorce Minette, under whose 


care the record was made. 
Right—F. P. Minetrer, Sauk Center, 
Minn., owner. 





| 14-Year-Old Cow Makes World’s Record 


Milked with a De Laval 


Again a cow milked with a De Laval Milker makes a world’s 
record—probably the most remarkable of the many great records 
made by De Laval-milked cows. ‘This record was made by Believe, 
a purebred Brown Swiss cow owned by F. P. Minette & Son, Sauk 
Center, Minn., who at the age of 13 years, 6 months and 5 days, started 
a yearly test and completed it by producing 25,847.8 lbs. of milk 
containing 1002.62 Ibs. of butter-fat. This record not only makes 
Believe the greatest producer of all Brown Swiss cows, but also makes 
her the champion producer of all breeds for cows over 12 years of age. 


Believe was milked during the entire period with a De Laval 
Milker, and George Minette, under whose care the record was made, 
Says: . 

? “We have been using a De Laval Milker for over two 
years, and it has given very good satisfaction. We have 
used it every day and have just finished several wonderful 
records, especially the one made by Believe. No doubt 
Believe, being a wonderful cow, would have made a good 
showing anyway. However it is only right that we give the 
De Laval Milker its credit.” 


There is no question but that a De Laval Milker, because of its 
uniform, gentle and stimulating action, helps cows produce more milk, 
as records such as this are constantly proving, You may not be inter- 
ested in making big records, but you certainly want to produce more 
milk, of better quality, at less expense—and this a De Laval Milker will 
surely help you do. If you are milking ten or more cows by hand, 
you can soon pay for a De Laval. It is sold on such easy terms that 
you can use it while it is paying for ‘itself. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison Street .61 Beale Street 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Milker and Cream Separator 



















The Cutter for Profit 


To get the most profitoutof yoursilo, 
fill it with the simplest, strongest 
and most ecv.. »mical Cutter made. 
The Papec’s few parts and correct design reduce draft and lengthen life. 
Equipped with positive self-feed that is saving a man for hundreds of 
farmers. The Papec never clogs on any silo! Its performance is con- 
tinuous. That one fact has made thousands of Papec sales and Papec 
boosters. The Papec is built by people who have long specialized in en- 
silage cutter construction. And the output is increasing every year. 

Write today for our new Catalog and U.S.Gov’t ggzgmpmmemmeaas 
Bulletin “Making and Feeding of Silage.” Both 
free to silo owners. 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
125 Main St. Shortsville, N. Y. 
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e 
Better Ensilage - Lower Costs 
The clean shear cut, large capacity, safety and economy of the 
GEHL gutters will win your everlasting approval. Has heavy 
steel frame, easily adjustable length of cut, boiler plate Aywheel 
and all gears are in an oil-tight case running in a bath of oil. 
Light Power Requirement 

In the Wisconsin University Tests the GEHL Disc Type 
machine cut and elevated into the silo at the rate of 16 tons 
per hour with 16% h.p. This proves that any light two- 
plow tractor can run it successfully at full capacity. 
Absolutely Self Feeding. No man is required at the 

feed table. Saves one man’s wages . 











How’s This for 
a New Name 


Bliley's Garage, Hi 
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Types. Give us the height of 
your silo and size and name of 
your engine and we will tell you 








es Tr cap ive--give "4 7 ~* 
$e. Srouble yrs about the right size Ge 
call it the.” cutter for your re- : 


quirements. 


“Can’t Clog” 











LIQUID WORM EXPELLER 


Cheap and effective for expelling all kinds of 
worme in ewine. 

$7.75 buys one gallon, enough for 123 little pigs. 

Two ounce dosage syringe.. . ° 

Santonin Capsules...... $10.50 per 100 

Gun and Jaw Spreader..$1.50 per Set 
Write for prices on Blackleg Aggressin, and 
Anti-Hog Cholera Serum. . 


Arcadia Mineral Mfg. Co., Clarkson, Neb. 


ACME HAY & MILL FEED CO. 


We bandile all kinds of 


Hay and Feed 


Carload lots and less at lowest 
prices—Ask for our price list. 


223 Pearl St., Sioux City, lowa 























Farmer. 


SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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“Thats aham from 


one of 


our 


prize hogs. Jimmy” 


When it comes to making fancy hams, 
a hog’s breeding and feeding certainly do 


show up! 


We’re as proud of choice hogs as the 


man who raised them. 


If they’re excep- 


tionally fine-grained, firm but tender, and 
corn-fed until they’re juicy without be- 
ing over-fat—say, what hams they do 


make! 


And especially when we give them a 
nice, mild cure with a good old-fash- 
ioned, long smoking over hickory! 


That’s just exactly the way we select 
and cure all the hams we put out as Star 


grade. 


When your mouth waters for REAL 


ham—the sort you’d expect from your 
own prize hogs—just step into-your deal- 
er’s and ask for an Armour’s Star—The 


Ham What Am. 


ARMOUR &5 COMPANY 
CHICAGO 










Packing House Secrets 
The volume of production handled 
@ meat packing plant materially 
ects its cost of doing The 
larger the volume with relation to 
plant capacity, the smaller the cost per 
unit of product. The constant endeav- 
or in the packing business is to operate 
plants as near as possible to capacity. 
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BABY CHICKS 





PROFESSOR KING’S PROFITABLE GHICKS 


NOTE THESE POPULAR JUNE and JULY PRICES 


W.and B. Leghorns......... $8.50 8.L. Wyandottes ........... S12 Special Straims of all the 
B. Rocks, W. Rocks & Reds $10 ON ae Sie abeve breeds also supplied. 
W. Wyanad. & Bf. Orping.... S14 Assorted (Heavy) ...... .. s9 

Above Prices per 100. Send for catalog and complete price iist. 1004 live delivery guaranteed. 


IOWA CHICK SBATCHERY 


IOWA CITY, LOWA. 





Snitzs New Prices 


Prompt Free Live Delivery. Per ate ones > Some. 


SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from Grms advertising in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. if you do not find in 
Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to 
bay now, just let us know what you want and we 
will be giad to give you names of reliable firms 
from whom you can make the purchase. 





























@ FARROW CH XS 
Profit ee oe 
= || ay yt renee 
D.T. DT. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 49, Peoria, Il}. | 


Chicks in 72 Hours 


310 egg strain. Leghorns, Anconas, B. Rocks, 89; 
Minorcas, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Reds, W. Rocks, 


$11 per 100. Wire orders. 
JAMES WILTSE. Rulo, Nebraska 














Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 











THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experfence to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Culling Young Stuff 


Chicken growing is just one culling 
after another. Cull the chicks again 
this month. Cull the pullets next 
month. 

Kéep the brood coops clean and 
free from mites. Look out for lice. 
Don’t put coops on low ground or 
where mists and fogs settle at night. 

If your matings were a success this 
year, make a record of it. 

The University of Maryland gives 
some pointers on culling pullets for 
winter layers, as follows: 

Save—Those hatched in March, 
April or early May; the quick matur- 
ing, strong, that begin laying before 
November 1, and that have plump 
heads. 

Cull out—Those of late hatches, 
slow, maturing, unthrifty, that begin 
to lay late, and that ‘have crow-heads 
(long and slender). 

In culling the young stock: 

Keep baby chicks that are strong 
and thrifty and early maturing. 

Discard or mark weak, ill-formed 
chicks; all showing signs of sickness, 
unthriftiness or deformities, 
slow in maturing. 

Cockerels should be culled, selling 
all surplus at broiler stage. 


Culling Out Old Birds 


The poultry department of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland prepared this in- 
formation for use in selecting high 
layers for breeders: 

Layers—Legs, bleached out; beak, 
bleached; time of molt, September, Oc- 
tober or November; duration of molt, 





brief; vigor, strong constitution. 

‘Drones’’—Legs, yellow; beak, yel- 
low; time of molt, June, July or Au- 
gust; duration of molt, extended; vig- 
or, weak. 


These points are to be observed in 
the summer culling of laying hens: 

Keep—Layers; pelvic bones, three- 
finger span; pelvic bone to _ breast 


bone, four-finger span and abdomen 

full; molt, late molters; abdomen, 

firm; vigor, vigorous, thrifty. 
Sell—Broodies; pelvic bones, one- 


finger span; pelvic bone to. breast 
bone, two-finger span, abdomen .emp- 
ty; molt, early molters; abdomen, bro- 
ken down; vigor, weak, unthrifty. 





Diphtheritic Roup 


Diphtheritic roup may be a very se- 
rious trouble in the flock. It is often in 
connection with chicken pox and con- 
tagious roup and by some authorities 
is believed to be caused by the same 
organism. It is one of the hardest dis- 
eases to eradicate as individual treat- 
ment is usually necessary unless the 
whole flock is sacrificed. 

Symptoms: This disease may be 
distinguished from the nasal roup by 
the formatien of false membranes on 
the mucous surface of the mouth, 
throat, nostrils, eyes, or air passages. 
These membranes may remain small 
and disappear in a few days or grow 
thicker and become firmly attached. 
Often these thick false membranes fill 
up the nasal passages, throat, and 
bronchial tubes, causing the bird to 
die from suffocation. When slightly 
affected, birds stand with neck ex- 
tended, their beak open to facilitate 
the entrance of air, and give off a 


‘characteristic disagreeable odor. After 


days, swallowing be- 
comes difficult, the head is swollen, 
the eyes nearly close, and the comb 
becomes cold and pale. 


three or four 


Cause: The exact cause is not 
known. 

Transmission: The birds may be 
infected by food, drinking water, or 


litter which has become contaminated 
by secretions from the mouths cf dis- 


| eased birds. 





or are | 





Infection may be intro- 
duced into a flock by the purchase of 
an infected bird, or on the feet of hu- 


| mans or wild birds. 


Control: It pays to treat only birds 
that are slightly diseased or that are 
valuable. It is better to kill affected 
birds by wringing their necks. Burn 
all carcasses and disinfect poultry 
houses and ground. Also feed in wet 
mash every other day as much of the 
following mixture as the birds‘ will 
eat up in ten or fifteen minutes: One 
part Epsom salts, one part dry pow- 


dered sulphur, to twelve parts dry 
mash. 
Treatment: Individual birds may 


sometimes be cured by removing the 
false membranes with a sharp knife, 
applying tincture of iodine to these 
parts, and applying carbolated vase- 
line two or three times daily uatil 
wounds are healed. 





Fattening Rations 


An Towa subscriber writes: 

“Will you please publish a ration for 
fattening chicks?” 

Feeding to fatten requires skill in 
feeding as well as fattening feed. 
Broilers must be kept growing from 
the start; the more mash you can coax 
them to eat, tlhe more flesh they will 
put on. As the chicks get older, in- 
crease the size of tle feed hoppers to 
make sure that every chick gets all 
it can eat. Give them sour milk, and 
keep them hungry by giving them 
plenty of litter in which to exercise 
for the scratch grain. They must first 
get a good framework on which to 
carry the flesh. 

In addition to milk give plenty of 
green food, and make sure that the 
chicks have neither lice nor. mites. 
The following ration is good, but other 
rations published in these columns are 
equally good. 


For scratch grain—Fine cracked 
corn, 70, pounds; steel cut oats, 20 
pounds; cracked wheat, 19 pounds. 


For mash—Wheat bran, 30 pounds; 
ten pounds each of wheat middlings, 
corn meal, gluten feed, ground oats, 
meat scrap. For the last ten days 
moisten the mash with sour milk, and 
keep the chicks in a darkened fatten- 
ing coop without exercise. The chicks 
must always be ready for food, which 
means that while they may be fed 
often at the last, they must never be 
given all they will eat. 

Fresh air, and pure, cool water, also 
grit and charcoal, must be provided. 





Interesting the Husband d 


A “young wife” writes: 

“How can I get my husband to be- 
lieve there is more money in purebred 
chickens than in a mixed flock? We 
have a flock of mixed chickens; he 
bought them here and there at sales 
before we were married, and he thinks 
they are good enough.” 

If you have all of the care of the 
chickens, we would put the matter on 
a business basis. Pay him for the 
food used, and if necessary for the 
rent of the chicken house, and don’t 
let Kim have anything to say about 
what kind of chickens you keep. Once 
you can show him that there is more 
money in a few chickens of good lay- 
ing strain, fed and cared for by mod- 
ern methods, than there is in chickens 
of mixed breed, he will think that the 
best is none too good for you. 

Man likes to be his own Columbus. 
If you can manage to eat up the mixed 
chickens, and let him discover the 
good records of purebred chickens, he 
will possibly think it was his idea in 
the first place to buy the purebreds. 
This would be more economical for 


you in the long run than beginning to 


pay for the feed. 
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PAY GRAVEL 


By HUGH PENDEXTER 























WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR IN 
THE STORY 

There was gold in the Black Hills in 

1876; also there were Indians, bandits, 


gamblers and others who lived on the | 


profits of the prospectors. One might be 
jucky, get some gold, and then lose it 
getting away from Deadwood City. 

This was the country into which rode 
Pete Dinsdale, late of Cheyenne, 
jlent as to his past history. With San 


but si- | 


Juan Joe, a professional gambler, he made | 


the last dagh to Deadwood City across 


Indian country, ran into a raiding party | 


of savages, amd rescued a girl, Lottie 
Carl. 
At the mining center, Dinsdale speed- 


ily got a reputation as a gambler and a 


fighter. His flourishing of a roll of green- | off 


backs also earned for him the title of 
“The Greenback Man’? and aroused some 
suspicions as to his past. Road agents 
and train robbers were usually the only 
folks who could show greenbacks; miners 
had only dust. 

Dinsdale threw away three thousand 
dollars in a poker game without appar- 
ently worrying about the loss. This con- 
firmed the impression of some that his 
money had come too easily. San Juan 
Joe warned him that he was running into 
trouble, and had better go off on a pros- 
pecting trip with old ‘‘Pyrites,’’ an ec- 
eentric gold hunter, until talk had died 
down. “Scissors,” a half-wit with a gift 
for cutting pictures of people out of pa- 
per, also warned him that he was regard- 
ed as a train robber and might find vigi- 
lantes after him. 

It was his recklessness and apparent 
desire for big game that made a gang of 
robbers choose him as a necessary party 
in their plan to hold up the next stage 
coach out. About this time, however, 
Dinsdale was forced to kill Bandy Allen 
in self-defense, and to avoid trouble de- 
cided to accept Pyrites’ offer and pros- 
pect for a while. 

Several weeks out, after a night at a 
road house where Dinsdale had a lucky 
run at the cards, Scissors turned up with 
a note from San Juan Joe. In obedience 
to the order, Pete started back to Dead- 
wood City. Fearing pursuit by the gam- 
bler he had outwitted, he and Scissors 
left the main road for a trail in the hills. 

Scissors was uneasy. He declared he 
felt Indians around them. ‘“T dreamed of 
a thunderstorm a few nights ago,’’ he 


said. ‘‘That means a fight.” 
CHAPTER VIII—THE TRAP AT MATO 


TIP! 
(Continued from last week) 

And folding the paper several times he 
worked with his usual quickness and then 
opened the paper to disclose a chain of 
horsemen, the horses going at a mad 
gallop. 

“The fellows we saw riding 
stage road,” said Dinsdale. 

“If I could meet some of them in San 
Juan’s place I could get a dollar for it,” 
mused Scissors, as he carefully refolded 
the strip of figures. ‘‘Old Calvin wanted 
me to pay him a percentage for all I sold 
in the gambling hall. I wouldn't do it. 
The girl dealing Twenty-one wouldn’t let 
him order me out. I hope nothing hap- 
pens to Sitting Bull while I’m gone. The 
Chinese cook said he would feed him just 
as I told him to. I think he will; he’s 
afraid of me. Calls me a ‘devil-man.’ I 
told him if the owl wasn't all right when 
I got back I'd make many pictures of 
him without his queue. He squealed like 
arat. Ah! I hear an owl now. Some 
one’s ghost is trying to tell me things.” 

“You give me the creeps,” sleepily said 
Dinsdale. 

They had rigged an extra blanket over 
some low-hanging branches as a protec- 
tion against the dew, 
crawled under this and was soon asleep. 
Scissors remained for another hour, blink- 
ing at the .coals and absent-mindedly 
playing with the scissors. A long eared 
ewl called to the eye of the fire, 
timber wolf howled dismally. Covering 
the coals with-gravel, the picture man 
crawled in beside his companion. 

Sunrise was free from fog and the two 
were up with the first light and eating 
their prepared food. Scissors was still 
apprehensive of danger, for he would have 
ho fire kindled. They went without cof- 


up the 








and Dinsdale | 


Dinsdale recounted what Pyrites had 
told him about the butte, and Scissors 
became very impatient and at last in- 
terrupted: 


“Pyrites is a fool. 


What does he know | 


about Mato Tipi? Only what someone has | 


told him; what I have told him while he 
loafe*® and drank in San Juan Joe’s place. 
Did he tell you how the Teton tribes went 
there to worship Tunkan, their stone god? 
No. Did he tell you some of the Indians 
say it is their oldest god because it is 
the hardest? 
to tell him. 
great mysterious one, the Tetons fear 
Tunkan more. The Great One is too far 
Tunkan is always close at hand. 
“And there are other mystery places 
more ‘wakan’ than Mato Tipi. There's 


the quarry of the sacred pipestone near | 


the Big Missouri, where they make their 
‘wakanda’ calumets. There is Minne- 
wakan, or Devil's Lake, north of the Mis- 
souri and the Mandan and Hidatsa had a 
very powerful medicine rock near the 
Yellowstone. Pyrites talking about mys- 
tery places! Pooh! He ddesn’t even know 
that Tunkan is the greatest of the dry 
earth gods. When he finds boulders 
painted red and green he doesn’t know 
the Indians did it to worship Tunkan. 
Ask him about the children they used to 
take to the top of Mato Tipi so they 
might place small stones in the branches 
of the pines, and he can’t tell you a thing. 

“Why, old Iron Pyrites couldn’t even 
tell you how they cut up a deer, or a 
buffalo, in the ‘wakan’ way; how they 
leave the horns on the skull and redden 
the skin, and how they make a bed of 
wild sage for the skull to rest on. Or 
that a new knife must be used and the 
hide stripped off in a particular way. 
That man is crazy over hunting gold. He 
doesn’t know enough to keep what he 
finds. He probably believes the Indians 
wear their feather bonnets when in their 
camps. I wouldn’t be surprised if he 
even believed that.” 

“What are they saying about me in 
Deadwood City. Scissors?’ 

The query was such an abrupt digres- 
sion from their former talk that the pic- 
ture man seemed to be befuddled for half 
a minute. He stared at Dinsdale stupidly 
while his wits tried to formulate an an- 


swer. At last he biurted out: 
“You ain't blamed for killing Bandy 
Allen. Some men whisper that you're a 


road agent. Others offer 
train robber.”’ 

“How would you bet?” 
* “Train robber.’’ was the prompt reply; 
and Scissors reached in his pocket for 
another piece of paper. ‘‘You have more 
style in throwing money areund than the 
agents have.” 

“Still you think it’s safe for me to go 
back to town?” 

“If Pyrites was asked that, he’d have 
to squirm and twist and then say he 
didn’t know. But I'm a mystery man. I 


to bet you’re a 


see things other folks don’t see. San 
Juan Joe is your friend. He speaks good 
words to the men of the city council 


about you. He tells them you’re going 
into a business deal with him. Then 
there’s the way you came thru Red can- 
yon. Folks can't forget that. Every time 
they see the little girl they remember 
that. The woman named Colt talks in a 
loud voice. She says you’re more foolish 
than wicked. She is your friend, but she 


tries to make herself believe she isn’t. 
All that’s against~you is just talk. Bad 
talk.” 


“Scissors, I sweep my “hat low to you. 
You have some brains. I believe you've 


| read the cards right.” 


and a | 


fee, and the omission made Dinsdale sul- | 


len. 
ern slope and turned a bit south before 
he found the old trail over a low sand- 
Stone ridge that extended east and west. 


Scissors led the way down the east- | 
| one’s fancy. 


“The town was stirred a bit over 
Allen’s death for a day 
decent folks are glad he’s dead. 
are other things to take up the mind. In- 
dians are said to be drawing closer, and 
no one knows where Crook and his sol- 
diers are. If you go back and quiet down, 
ho one will trouble you. 

“San Juan tells every one you and he 
are to organize a flume company to sup- 
ply hydraulic power. That catches every 
Six men killed by Indians 


up 


|} Within four miles of Deadwood since you 


Shortly before noon they rode thru the | 


dry bed of Elk creek and by midday ar- 
rived at Bear creek. They had talked 
but little, neither being in the mood; they 
had seen no signs of white men or red. 
Over the plains turkey buzzards were 
circling, attracted to some unfortunate 
human or animal. 

Halting at Bear only long enough to 
rest their mounts and swallow some meat 


2nd bread, they entered a wide valley, | 


running north and south, with Bear Butte 
Showing six miles ahead. They camped 
on the lower fork of Bear Butte creek 
and Dinsdale’s mood improved when Scis- 
Sors kindled a fire and placed the coffee 
®n to boil. Scissors, too, was in a better 
humor and he made an elaborate picture 
of the flat topped butte. 





went away. Patrick and Saulsbury offer 
five hundred reward for the capture of 
any man who helped run off twenty head 
of their best stock from the French creek 
station. They threaten to stop their 
stag®s if the horse thieves aren’t caught 
pretty soon. So you see the gulch has 
other things on its mind besides you and 
your doings.” 

“IT see. Any strangers in town?’ 

Scissors gaped in mild amazement. 

“Strangers? Why. 


are coming and going all the time. Only 


or so, but now | 
There | 


Not unless I have happened | 
While Wakantanka is the | 











you must know they | 


they don’t go far because of the Ine | 


dians.” 

Dinsdale puffed his pipe in silence for 
a minute, then asked: 

“Ever you hear anything about a fellow 
called Omaha?’ 

Scissors pursed his lips and screwed up 
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When hames were 
made by hand— 


AY back in the middle of 
the last Century the found- 
ers of our business were making 
hames by hand—a few pairsa day, 
laboriously, honestly made. 
cause their hames were good, their 


For seventy years the policy of 
our founders has been followed, 
and today the world over the mark 
usHee stands for the best of quality, 
materials and workmanship in 
hames. Be sure they are on your 


Our guarantee is back of every pair. 


¢ 
Send a post card for a copy of our booklet a. 
‘*Your Horse’s Equipment’’. 


Alkitivs — 
ee F "5, HAME. COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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VACCINATE 
YOUR OWN HOGS 
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Use Our Double-Tested Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


DOUBLE bibs ipdicrped ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM............ 
Heat Wace ceukadeadcceec.c cue: Par tae ae 


Complete line of Live Stock Bacterins and Vaccines 
Directions and prices sent at your request 


U. S. Vet. License No. 180 


Farmers Serum Co. 
_So. Omaha, Neb. — 


Virus 





2509 O Street, 


Have You 
Tried Huskers? 


If your hands get sore, this is just what 
you need. Cracks, callouses, soreness 
disappear like magic. 


uskersLotion 


Should be in every home 
T1\\ Try it—A full size bottle mailed 
postpaid for 25e. Your money 
Sefunded if not satisfied. 
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mn Write today. 
Ernste Mfg. Co., 
Des Moines, lowa 







as soon as ‘levators are empty. 
Hold yeur grain. 
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90c per 100 c.c. 








Get a Farm 


On the S00 Line in North Dakota or Northern Min- 
nesota. Conditions never better to buy good lands 

at prices that will never be lower. Crop couemal 
plan or easy terms. Say which state interested in 
Ask about homeseekers rates. Send for Information 


HS. FUNSTON, Ne. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. 








SAFETY FIRST! 2° your buying 


tising in Wallaces’ po. it _ _ 
not find in Wailaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms. 
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Why an Endless Leather 
Thresher Drive Belt 
makes the best drive— 


You can operate your Gasoline Tractors with 
shorter, narrower and lighter belts. A tremen- 
dous saving in power-cost. 
Leather grips the pulleys. Excessive tension, 
causing slippage, and sending 5% of your grain 
to green straw stacks, is reduced to a minimum. 
And waterproof leather belts are water-, 
weather- and climate-proof and last longer. 
oints too are waterproof and as strong as the 
It itself. 
Your next belt should be a Waterproof Leather 
Belt, Send for additional information now. 


LEATHER BELTING EXCHANGE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEATHER 


- THRESHER DRIVE 


BELTS 


USED 
-TRACTORS) 


For Sale or Trade 


_ 











Several AVERYS—Various Sizes 
1 30-60 AULTMAN-TAYLOR 

1 30-60 RUMLEY 

1 20-40 RUMLEY 

3 WALLIS CUBS 

2 20-35 TWIN CITY 

1 40-80 TWIN CITY 

1 10-20 I. H. C. 





Prices and terms attractive 
for immediate sale. Write 
or wire us today for full 
particulars. 





The Carl R. Miller Tractor Co. 
1207 Howard St., Omaha, Neb. 
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TYPHOID AND 
Chicken Cholera Compound 


When apparentiy healthy fowls die over 

night or on the nest, or loosing a few hens or 
f grown chicks a month, the above prepa- 

ration will positively stop your losses. It is also 
valuable in Geese cholera. 

This preparation has been successfully used on 
several hundred farms. 

Write or wire for treatment and protect your 
poultry interests. 


6 pound package $2.50 


Sufficient to check the disease and use asa 
preventative while the acute infection is on the 
premises. Ali 1 orders receive prompt at- 
tention. Pay the postman when you receive it. 


SALSBURY LABORATORIES 
Department 1, Charles City, lowa 




















Please mention this paper when writing. 








his whimsical features in an effort to re- 
member. Then he slowly said: 

“Name sounds familiar. Maybe it’s be- 
cause of the city by that name. Queer 
name for a man to have™ 

Dinsdale lapsed into meditation and did 
not hear the rambling talk of his com- 
panion, including a lengthy explanation 
of the various Siouan cults. He revealed 
his abstraction when he suddenly in- 
quired: 

‘See anything of the girl I brought out 
of Red canyon? Lottie Carl-is her name. 
She’s staying with Widow Colt.” 

Scissors nodded eagerly. 

“Ive seen her on the street with Mrs. 
Colt. She never goes out alone. That 
makes me remember some thing else fe 

“So?” gritted Dinsdale. “How much 
more have you forgotten?” 

“I don’t know,” was the frank reply. 
“Probably a lot. Since I became ‘wakan’ 
I’ve forgotten lots of foolish stuff.” 

“Please don’t forget we're going back 
to Deadwood City. When do we strike 
for the gulch?” 

“We're wide of the stage road, and 
better so,"" readily replied Scissors. 
“Those men on horseback will string out 
and trail along in twos and threes right 
into the guich. Some of them will even 
risk riding into the town. Each one will 
be watching out for you. I've promised 
San Juan Joe I'd deliver you safe and 
sound at his back door, and if my medi- 
cine is any good I'll do it. If we follow 
the’ middle branch of this creek to its 
head we'll be only a few miles south of 





Deadwood. There’s an old trail that we 
can take.” 
“Listen, Scissors; I’m not afraid of 


those horse thieves trying any game close 
to Deadwood. Let's take the most direct 
way to town. I'm keen to get back.” 

Scissors grinned cunningly. 

“Strike right out and have you get into 
a fight?" he said. “You'd say you'd 
killed a horse thief. How would you 
prove it? The town would say you're a 
natural-born gun fighter and always look- 
ing for trouble. They'd remember you 
left a dead man behind when you lit out 
with Pyrites. It would never do to mark 


your return with another dead man. San 
Juan Joe said—I just remember it this 
minute—that you couldn't stand having 


another killing to your credit till the first 
one is forgotten. He has lots of influ- 
ence in town, but he can’t use it all up 
on one man.” 

Dinsdale took a few farewell puffs at 
his pipe and knocked out the heel, and 
surrendered. 

“I'm not looking for trouble. I’m ready 
for the middle fork of this creek. We'll 
make town as soon as possible and with- 
out making the eagle scream.” 

“That’s my notion,’’ heartily endorsed 
Scissors. ‘‘Turning in? Think Ill sit up 
a while and think things out. I don’t 
sleep well. Too many dreams. Some are 
bad. Price a man has io pay for being 
‘wakan’.”’ 

Nor did Dinsdale rest well that night. 
He dreamed of harm coming to Lottie 
Carl, of Mayor Farnum suddenly turning 
into a savage, of San Juan being killed 


in a fight. He was up early and won- 
dering what could be the matter with 
his nerves. He walked some distance 


from the camp in the hope that exercise 
would clear away his feeling of depres- 
sion. He found where someone had dug 
into the marly shale, and, being ignorant 
of geology, was much surprised to dis- 
cover fish spines and a coiled cephalopod 
in the broken formation. He carried his 
discoveries back to display to Scissors. 
The picture man was setting out the last 
of their meat. Finishing his task he ex- 


plained: 

“Either Indians, while hunting for a 
new medicne, or the men with the ‘sev- 
enty-four expedition did it. The expedi- 
tion quit the hills along about here, for 
they visited Bear Butte. We can visit 
the butte, too, if you care to. It’s only 


five miles from here and but a short dis- 


| tance beyond the middle fork, where we're 


bound for. Won’t take more’n thirty 
minutes to climb it. From the top we can 
see all over creation. If Easy and his 


friends are between us and Deadwood, 
they'll be sure to have a camp and show 
a smoke.” 

As he talked he cut out a picture of the 
fish spine, the delicacy of the task in no 
way interfering with the remarkable ra- 
pidity of his execution. 

The conical mass of Mato Tipi, rising 
abruptly from the plains to a height of 
twelve hundred feet, presented a singular 
appearance and one that appealed strong- 
ly to Dinsdale’s love for the unusual. Al- 
ready it had a distinct personality for 
him, an atmosphere resting on legends 
and the beliefs of the red men. 

Its prominence as a landmark also in- 
vited attention, and its aloofness chel- 
lenged the beholder to investigate it. Its 
sugar-loaf outline, the regularity of its 
slopes and the fringe of pines along the 
top-most ridge made it an ideal mystery 
place for the aborigine. On being ques- 
tioned Scissors said it was difficult to 
climb unless one followed paths from the 
northwest or southeast sides. 

“Do you want to visit the top?” asked 
Dinsdale. 

“Only for the sake of looking for & 





hostile smoke. If alone, T'd want to £0, 
as it was there, at the top of Mato Tipi, 
that I gave the Ogalala Teton the slip. 
I went with a band to place small rocks 
in the trees in memory of the dead. I 
came down the southeast slope in the 
dark. 

“An hour or two won't make any dif- 
ference. We'll climb it and have a look 
around,” agreed Dinsdale. 

Secretly pleased at this decision, Scis- 
sors brought up the horses, and a short 
ride brought them to the middle fork of 
the creek. Splashing thru the shallow 
waters, Scissors led the way toward the 
southeast slope. As they advanced the 
mystery place became even more inter- 
esting. Dinsdale was surprised to dis- 
cover he was anticipating pleasure from 
the trip. Extending half-way down from 
the top was a scattering of pines and 
some trailing cedars. The sturdy cactus 
and sage brush found their way to the 
very summit. The numerous and tiny 
furrows now grew into ravines, converg- 
ing toward the top and partly filled with 
loose shingle. The ridges between these 
depressions were bare of shingle and 
promised a footing. Scissors pointed out 
zigzag lines making to the top and said 
they were the trails of goats and other 
wild inhabitants of the butte. He pro- 
posed following one of these. 

They dismounted at a stretch of scrub 
spruce at the base of the butte and Dins- 
dale was astounded at the abrupt change 
in his companion’s deportment. It was 
as if the influence of Mato Tipi, the 
Grizzly Bear Lodge, had reached down 
and gripped the picture man and had 
stripped him of reason. From his pocket 
he produced the string of horsemen, cut 
out at the former camp, and, singing in 
the Teton dialect, proceeded to detach 
the foremost rider and pin the long strip 
and the single picture around Dinsdale’s 
hat. 

“What the devil!’ sharply demanded 
Dinsdale, submitting to the decoration 
because of his surprise. 

“Don’t do anything. Don’t look. Don’t 
say anything. Don't touch a gun. We've 
run into a trap,’’ whispered Scissors. 

“Indians?"" muttered Dinsdale, stand- 
ing motionless. 

“In the scrub just beyond the mouth of 
the path. They’ll riddle us if we try to 
mount. Do as I do and show no fear 
when they break cover.” 

He kneeled and began picking up small 
rocks, searching for those round and un- 
weathered. Dinsdale dropped down be- 
side him and blindly imitated his exam- 
ple. And as he picked up the stones, 
Scissors sang in English the song he had 
sung in the Teton: 


“From everywhere they come flying, 

From the north the wind is blowing to 
earth, 

Rattling, flying, they come, they come, 

From everywhere they come.” 


He ceased singing and made a little 
mound of the stones, using those Dins- 
dale had collected as well as his own. On 
top of the pile he placed his picture of 
Mato Tipi with a single stone to keep it 
from blowing away. Then rising to his 
feet and throwing back his head so as to 


gaze at the top of the butte he shouted 
in the Teton: 

“Men from the earth we are. I have 
sung about something, for which have 
pity on us!” 

To Dinsdale he whispered: 

‘More rocks and do as I do. I have re- 


peated a Teton prayer to Tunkan.” 

As he spoke, he finished gathering 
rocks, this time taking no care as to their 
shape, and walked to a tree and began 
placing them between the branches. Dins- 
dale did likewise. 

Now came the last test. Slowly advanc- 
ing toward the mouth of the path, by the 
side of which wW®re crouched the Indians, 
and holding a rock in each hand, Scissors 
began shouting: 

“They really say a white man turns 
red and comes to your mountain, O Tun- 
kKasila (grandfather), for help to escape 
from white men.” 


They passed thru a fringe of sage, and 
Scissors stretched out his hands to brush 
the bushes back from the mouth of the 
path, and Dinsdale caught his first 
glimpse of the hidden warriors, several 
copper-colored faces glaring, several cop- 
per hands clutching rifles and revolvers. 
Then they were swarming out of their 
ambuscade and were aiming their wea- 
pons at the two white men. Nimble hands 
plucked the revolvers from Dinsdale’s 
belt and searched Scissors in vain for 
arms. A warrior ran to the two horses 
and secured Dinsdale’s rifle. Then the 
two were hurled to the ground. 

“Show no fight,” muttered Scissors. 
To his savage captors, he boldly cried: 

“Ha-a-a, warriors! They say I come 
back to you with my two knives talking. 
They really say I bring a man who runs 
from the whites to save his life. No 
Strong Hearts, who follow Tatankaiyo- 
take (Sitting Bull) are here, for I see no 
war bonnets made from the tail feathers 
of eagles, with horns worn on the front. 
I see no old men who belong to the White 
Horse Riders. I do not see Wasechunta- 
shunka (American Horse), my brother. 
Two Knives Talking sees only strange 





warriors. He sees one with a cross-on 
his tobacco bag and knows he is called 
Wawokiyapi (Helper of the Helpless) be- 
cause he carried a wounded friend out of 
a fight. He sees a feather standing at 
the back of the head and knows the man | 
has killed an enemy without any hurt to 4 
himself. He sees a man who has struck” 
an enemy and wears his feather across” 
the back of his head. He sees a man who” 
has given his flesh to Wakantanka in the © 
sun dance and carried six buffalo skulls. 
He sees another whose vow to Wakan- 
tanka brought him many cuts on his arms 
and chest. 


“For such men Wakantanka has but 


one path. They must follow it even when : 


it surely teads to death. Yet these men 
are not my friends. For they throw me 
down on the ground, and they throw my 
friend down beside me. They make ready | 
to kill us. 
strange warriors should treat us so, when — 
the mighty Tashunca-uitco (Crazy Horse) 
would call us ‘brothers’ and stretch out) 
the left hand because his heart is on 
that side? Tashunca-uitco does not see 
his friend, Two Knives Talking, and the ™ 
other white man, who runs from the| 
whites. His ears are closed, or he would” 
hear my voice when I sing the song made ~ 
for Mato Tipi—‘Wakanyan make lo mate 
tipi ca’——”’ he began singing. “In aq 
sacred manner I am sitting at Bear 
Lodge.” 3 

This voluble harangue, 
that there was none of the Ogalala who 
had not seen or heard of Scissors, staved — 
off immediate mutilation. Altho deeply 
impressed by Scissors’ speech and songs, ~ 
the Indians did not release the white” 
men, but held them flat on their backs% 
and glared at them ferociously. While” 
they hesitated, torn by a desire to dis- 
member the prisoners and the fear of | 
Crazy Horse’s disapproval should they do” 
so, Dinsdale mechanically noted their ap-~ 
pearance. 
of the plains Indians. , 

All wore loose trousers, dark blue in | 
color, dark woolen shirts, and buckskin 
or buffalo moccasins. The last were 
elaborately embroidered with beads. Each 
had caught around his loins a dark blue 
or black mackinaw blanket, decorated 
with a transverse strip of red cloth. For 
ornamentation they wore neck strings of 
beads and brass rings. The parting of 
the jet black hair was painted’ red, but | 
they wore no paint on their faces. 


“Why do white men call out to Tunkan 
and sing the Mato Tipi song?’’. harshly 
demanded a man whose face was crossed 
by a scarcely healed wound, and whose 
arms and chest bore many welts—Wa- 
kantanka’s receipts for vows fulfilled in 
various sun dances, 


What have we done that these © 


and the fact j 


They were among the richest | 


“Are we Shoshoni and should we sing ~ 


to the moon?” countered Scissors. “We 
come to Mato Tipi to place stones to the 
dead. Then we would go to the camp of 
Crazy Horse. Now we are on our backs. 
looking up at the home of the thunders.” 

The leader’s visage continued fierce and 
unrelenting, yet he refrained from speak- | 
ing the word that would precipitate the 
butchery. After a minute of silence he~ 
sullenly said: 

“Little Big Man has no white brothers. 
A voice says the white men go to fight | 
with Wichakpayamani (Three Stars— 
Crook’s Sioux name). 
fight against the Dakota.” 


“The voice lies,” tersely corrected © 
Scissors. 
“What is the medicine on the hat of 


the white man?” 

“White men tried to kill him. They say 
he sold a wagon of cartridges to the ™ 
Cheyennes. He is a friend of High Wolf, ~ 
the Cheyenne medicine man.” 


The dots ef perspiration on Dinsdale’s 
face would have doubled had he under- 
stood this bold avowal. 
statement was a desperate gamble. 
effect on the warriors was pronounced, 
altho they betrayed nothing except to 
look more closely at the paper pictures on = 
Dinsdale’s hat. One of them picked it up. 
and all quickly understood the story. the 
pictures were meant to téll. The spirited 
action of the galloping horses appealed to 
them. 

The horseman*a few inches ahead of 
the united string was Dinsdale, of course. ~ 
That all should be 
impressed them as being very ‘“‘wakan.” 
White men had sold metalic cartridges to 
the hostiles, and within a month a man 


They go to help | 


Scissors knew his 3 
The 4 


identical in outline | 


had been caught with a wagon, filled with — 


munitions, bound for a northern village. ~ 
But if High Wolf, famous mystery man 


and wearer of a necklace of human fin- = 


gers, should be within reach of a mes- 
senger the lie would be exposed offhand. > 

One of the warriors called attention to ~ 
the paper picture of the butte. Except | 
those holding the prisoners to ground, 
all advanced to this and examined it” 
carefully. The small mound of Tunkan 
stones, together with the outline, formed a_ 
combination that Little Big Man dared | 
not trifle with. He talked aside with a 
middle-aged warrior, then gave an order. 
One of the group produced a small mirror 


and ran into the path leading up_ the | 


butte. To Scissors the leader said, “Soon 
it will be known in Tashunca-uitco’s camp — 
at Slim Butte that Two Knives Talking 
and another white man are in our camp.” | 


(Centinued next week) 
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A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
4 for the best contribution printed in 
is column. 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“4 good way to get a black 
eve is to tie a brickbat on the 
tail of a switching cow.” 
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WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR 
THIS PICTURE? — 

















Write answers on a postcard and send 
them to Joshaway, Care Wallaces’ Farm- 
er. All answers must be in by July 22. 





NO REASON 

A tourist had become stuck in a dismal 
little one-street town in which all the in- 
habitants appeared to be on the shady 
side of seventy. 

“People seem to live a long time here- 
abouts,”’ he said to a discouraged looking 
native.”’ : 

“You're right,’”’ agreed the other gloom- 





an 
































ae ily. “But what for, beats me.” 
i ’ 
in RECKLESS OF HIM 

First Cannibal: ‘The chief has hay 
1g 4 fever.” 
ve 4 Second Cannibal: ‘Serves him right; 
he 4 we warned him not to eat the grass 
of widow.” 
” TOO CLOSE 
¥ A negro‘ went into a bank down south 
” to get a check cashed. He stood in line 
- a long time and finally his turn came. 
a Just as he got to the window the teller 
put up a sign, ‘“‘The Bank Is Busted.” 
8. The Negro: ‘What do you mean, the 
ht 4 bank is busted?” 
— Teller: ‘Well, it is, that’s all; it’s 
Ip busted—didn’t you ever hear of a bank 

being busted?” 

ed | The Negro: ‘Yes; but I never had one 
} bust right in my face before.” 
0 
= DISCERNMENTS 
he a “She married him because he bought 
if such a beautiful engagement ring.” 

‘ “Yes,"" commented Miss vwayenne; “so 
_ many girls are better judges of diamonds 
"s than they are of men.” 

T- 

* q A RADIO MYSTERY 

“ 3 “What mystifizes me ‘bout dis here 
to radio,” said Unele Eben, “is dat some 
4 of my friends is satisfied to sit an’ 
a listen so long to such a one-sided argu- 
+ ¢ ment.” 

e 
ed 
to GOING EASY 

“You look like a good risk, Mrs. Ma- 
of Jone, but will you kindly tell me what 
se, your father died of?’ 
ne “Oi can’t rightly remimber as to thot, 
” sur, but, sure, it was nothing serious.” 
to | 
an POOR HENRY 
th “Henry Ford's got Muscle Shoals,” 
re. shouted a newsboy as he wriggled his 
an Way thru the aisle of a crowded Canal 
n- 3 Belt car Monday afternoon. 

S- _ ‘What's Muscle Shoals?” asked - one 
1d. girl of another. 

to - ain't sure,” replied the other, “but 
pt I believe it’s something like rheumatism. 
1d, | It's no wonder; that fellow Ford works 
it too hard.” 

an 

Laz Thompson: “D ™ f 

od : : © you know how to run 
e ; @ motor car?” 

i 4 Jackson: “Why, I thought I did until 
8 had a short conversation with a police- 
he man yesterday.” 

on H 

al IS MODEST WISH 





Wifie: “I suppose now you wish you 
Were free to marry again?’ 
Hubbie; _“No—just free.” 










These Machines Save 


McCormick and Deering 
Corn Binders 


R years these binders have made fast 
work of the corn harvest. They do the 
hand work of five to seven men, and at the 
same time they do the cleanest kind of job. 
They pick up tangled and down corn. They 
can be adjusted for tall and short corn and 
they make easily handled bundles. 


th McCormick and Deering Corn 
Binders have been popular with owners for 
many years but they are of different design. 
The McCormick binds the bundles while 
they are in the upright position, and 
the Deering ties them as they lie flat. 
Both binders have roller bearings. Both 


have channel steel frames, 






Corn, Time, 
Labor, Money 
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MCORMICKE DEER NG 


McCormick - Deering 
Ensilage Cutters 


Pu your silo easily, economically, and at 
just the right time with a McCormick- 
Deering ensilage cutter. Built in five sizes. 
Capacities from 3 to 25 tons of cut fodder 
an hour. All sizes have reliable safety de- 
vices, force-feed, large throat, and heavy fly- 
wheels of boiler-platesteel. Cutting and ele- 
vating done in one operation, saving power. 
Power required from 6 to 25 h. p. 

If you want to husk the corn and shred 
the fodder, look over the line of McCormick- 
Deering huskers and shredders. Made in 
in 4, 6, 8 and 10-roll sizes, for individual 
and custom work. 


securely bolted and rivet- MeCormick - Deering Corn Pickers 







ed together. Sensible con- 


HIS is the day of the corn picker. The McCormick- 


struction foravoiding field Deering goes through a field and picks, husks, and loads 






difficulties. Can be equip- 


ped to load bundles onto ge onto a wagon the crop on a half-dozen acres a day with- 



















awagon. Be ready for corn 
harvest. Ask the McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer 
about these binders and 
any of the modern corn 
machines mentioned here, 
or write us direct for 
complete catalog. 


unusual work. The husking 


is cleaner than average hand 
husking and many times as fast. 
This big-capacity machine is of 
suprisingly light draft; it has 37 
roller bearings. One man and a 
tractor or 4 or 5 horses handle it. 
Ask the dealer or write us for 
information about the McCor- 
mick-Deering corn picker. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, IIL. 


















DON’T CUT OUT 
A Shoe Boil, Capped KEEP LIVESTOCK HEALTHY 
e,¢ BY USING 
Hock or Bursitis Kr Hin: No.2 
FOR €so Vip INO. 
A BS 2) R is | N = (STANDARDIZED) 
ADE MARK REG. v. >. PAL. OFF Som tone: ations vecnmaqelnes 5 Sane ma 
: t 2 be oh 4 
will reduce them and leave no blemishes. Write for Sas wesltinl on the Care of ‘ “a 
Stops lameness promptly | Does not blis- Livestock and Poultry. FOR BETTER HOMES 
ter or remove the hair, and horse can be Sweetener _ 
worked. $2.50 abottle delivered. Book 6 R free ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF Tex Tile~artistc haish, bees Sital eoteess 
‘ - Py . urned, laste for generations. 
A ne aoe owes} | PARKE, DAVIS & CO. Write for booklet, showing homes, 


Allays Pain and Inflammation. Price $1.25 a bottle at drug- DETROIT, MICH. REDFIELD BRICK & TILE CO., 


gists or delivered. Will teil you more If you write. 














barns and other farm buildings. 








Bex 2, Redfield, Iowa é 





W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 






































Be safe. Get some Sems-Solid today 


Even hogs on pasture are subject to 
Worms, Necrotic Enteritis and Stomach 
Troubles. All hogs, sick or well, need: ° 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. 


Minerals for Farm 
imals, the new }} 


Semi-Solid Buttermilk “sds aA book by Savaged 


Maynard, sent free on 
to keep them healthy, thrifty and profitable. It can be request. Writefora copy. 
fed in a very dilute form with excellent results—costs less than MAR O-MEAL supplies minerals 2 all ho: 
onecent a gallon. Walter L. Nash, Xenia, Ohio. writes: “Several ground limestone: ealt; tankaget 
of my fall pigs had died from Necrotic Enteritis. Since I Big volum pone herpeneee ee bn 
commenced feeding Semi-Solid 1 have not lost another pig. prices f. o, b. factory: 


500 Ibs. $15, 1 ton $27.50, ton $50 


Ordertoday. Prompt shipment 

United Chemical & Organic eam 

4120 S. Ashland Ave. Culeasee Illinois 
borhood Age: ‘anted 

















4750 Sheridan Road Dept. 860 Chicago, Illinois 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 
PRICE oe noes WITH PRE-WAR 
ND WITH LAST YEAR ’ 

The res columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war and the sec- 
ond column percentage prices are of the 
corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
tLe level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Bradstreet’s wholesale price index 
is now 136 per cent of pre-war and 89 per 
cent of the same week last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 


point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that wool, lambs. cotton, lumber. cement 
and the wages of city labor are above the 











general price level. logs, wheat. hides, 
eggs. butter, thin cattle, oats and corn are 
decidedly below the general price level. In 


most cases the failure of these commodi- 
ties to advance as much as other prod- 
ucts is due to over-production 

Lambs and wool are so high above prices 
generally that there is likely to be an 
over-production eventually. Cotton prices 
are so high that cotton acreage will be 
increased and corn acreage in the south 
decreased. Building materials and city 
Wages are so high that there is likely to 
be a gradual slowing down in the amount 
of new building 
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torre a 
FINANCIAL SHEEP FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Bank clearings, per capita, | | Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | } ae 
outside New York, month | | medium to prime— | } } Ss 
= TR ae 208{ 97 OS eas {13.08/13.93/12.88 a se 
Interest. 60 to 90 day paper, } Week before ....s1.... 12 08|12 75)12.13 a ¥ Ez 
at New York .........6..0. 91! Lambs. culls and common | | e S $ 
Industrial stocks ............ | 146 11 OS a es | 9.75|10.38| 9.00 & 2% Pa 
Railroad stocks ............. | 74 Week before .........| 8.88) 9.25) 8.25 3 |-5t © 3 
Yearling wethers, medium | | A lad salad 
Gas | | ° 
SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—If pre-war | (Oye {10.38/11.25! 9.88 haa eit 
relationships are taken as a base, Sep- Weak before ....5.55.. 110.00|10.25| 8.88 Last week ........ ss. 867. |$4.325 {89.0 
tember lard now indicates a price of Ewes. medium to choice— | } WOR DOCG. cicéiiliseaces | 4.331 |89.1 
$8.06 per cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago Pe ee eee ae | 4.25] 4.38) 4.57 French frane— } i 
next September. On the basis of Sep- Week before .......... | 4.13] 4.38| 4.13 Last week........ { .193 { .0511 [26.5 
tember rib sides, heavy hogs next Sep- on peers aca tes ary Week before...... Net age | (0535 |27.8 
tember will be $7.42. NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all ; —i 
RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show classes of livestock are quoted at an av- TANKAGE 


the percentage for week ending June 21, 
1924, of the 1919-1923 five-year average 
for this week in June: Coal and coke, 
89 per cent, grain 106 per cent, live- 
Stock 111 per cent. lumber 108 per cent, 
ore 86 per cent, and miscellaneous mer- 
chandise 109 per cent. 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 


about $1,656 a year. as compared with 
$800 in 1914, or about 207 per cent of the 
pre-war normal 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in lowa for 1923 averaged $43.40 
a month and board, or about 145 per 


cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent above 
pre-war, farm-hand wages are out of 
line with most farm products. But even 
at 145 per cent. farm-hand wages are 
not nearly so far above pre-war as city 
labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 218 per cent and 
railroad wages are 207 per cent of pre- 
war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 












































: pete ne industrial pene rw amt “4 164 per cent of pre-war normal. 
e cen apove pre-war ine er 2e Tl 
above last year. The money situation in- | FARM _LANO—Iowa iand is approximate- 
dicates that business may turn for the ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
better in the spring of 1995 land generz ally in the twelve north-cen- 
: ; tral states is about 125 per cent. 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
= PRICES 
» 4 =| © $ Ph Butter. creamery extras, last week 
wee! wt 39c, week before 39c; cheddar cheese, 
|S52| S&e | last week 181¢c, week before 1816c; eggs, 
(Seti ces fresh first, last week 24%c, week before 
1o8c] ofu 25tec; ducks, last week 18c, week before 
52°01 5a0 19c; hens, last week 21%c, week before 
BAZ/ O58 | 22c 
Brads ‘treet’ s inde x nur mber..| _ 136), 89 
: ~ ’ 
CATTLE—At Chicago The Week’s Markets 
1,300-pound fat cattle........] | 123 97 CATTLE 
1,100-pound fat cattle....... 118) 96 
Canners and cutters ....... 84 98 S 
Feeders ...... + binds ebaoeme 130 104 = 
— — a mG 
HOGS—At Chigago Be22! g | 2 
MCE AMMEE cc cccasessocrsss. \ 88) 98 a/s/8 
eee | 84! 92 Elz Q 
Sa ere } 72) 80 Oj; Oo|s 
Sows ieee bbmites ¥ 00660000 c26.0s 77 100 Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
_ SHEEP—At “Chicago steers (1,100 Ibs. up)—! | 
ee ee Choice and prime— ! | | 
Bambe ......... Peer --| 1794 94 Ts soc pe the }10.35)10.88)10.45 
SEO OED cic anccehe 10.15|10.50| 10.23 
- WOOL ANDO HIDES Gool— 
Quarter blood wool, at Boston! = 135] 79 Last week ........00.- | 9.60/10.13 
Light cow hides, at Chicago.! 67) 100 WOGk BOlOre .ccccccces 9. 38] 9.75) 
a = “2 Medium— | | | 
GRAIN eee 8.48{ 8.95] 
7 Chicago— aa ae ia am WOGK DETOTS ..cvcccctde 8.13] 8.07] 
Corn, No. 2 mixed .......... 140) 120 Common— | 92! ' 
Oats, No. 2 white .2.2002251: 116; 144 Last week ......++++0+ | $33) 7-96 
Den, DEO. B POG... ccccccses 102 103 _ Week before <font ah ‘ 6.88) 7.20) 
Wheat, No, 1 northern ...... 100 119 | Light weight beef steers | | 
On lowa Farms— (1,100 Ibs. down)— | | | 
Corn Choice and prime— | | | 
~  \= Sapeee ee ee eee eee |10. 00/10.55/10.18 
ee Week before ..........] 9.77/10.18| 9.95 
MILL Medjum and good— 
en WOO Soci sacee eek |} 8.54] 9.45] 8. 
nsee "eek before | 8.5 3.88) 8.2 
Oil meal, at Milwa Pm de, ROTO a+ 99300598 4 #1 saa | . 
Bran. at Kansas © Se ee ee 6.55] 6.8: 
Shorts, at _Kansa: Week before .......... | 6.35! 6.63 
Butcher cattle— | 
a le ~— Heifers— | | | 
No timothy, at Chicago .. 139 107 RMSE WEE cccciccccccc} 7.20) 8:75 FOS 
No. 1 1 alfalfa, at K sas City 134) 100 | Week before ......000. | 7.50} 8.13! 7.50 
wang ae > —— | | _ ws ! 
| 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS _ | Lt WBE cst ct cnawec'e 6.75) 6.83) 6.55 
Butter, at Chicago.......... 144] «10: Week before .......... | 6.45) 6.50) 6.20 
Clover seed, at Toledo .. 127 114 3ulls a ~ lt 
Timothy seed, at Chicago r 108 Last week 4 29 
Cotton, at New York ....... 214 109 . Veek before bs <0 
Eggs. at Chicago fie nwows 117] «114 Canners and cutters— 
————— —— — — Oe WOO bcs. ccendc 2.95 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago Week before .. 2.95 
— —- me Stockers and feeders— 
td eke LO REET TEER PELE? 4 a Steers— i 
Har <1 Oring peed dectatead adie 2 16 544 ve a Pree | 7.00} 7.50} 6.83 
ooo lata edad : a 4 Week before .........- 7.00) 7.50) 6.8 
oe AS ET ERIE Sadat = Cows and heifers— 
FUTURES— At Chicago Last week .........0.. £.25 
Week before .......... $.38; 4 
Corr om 
NE 55s oa seks aw kl a's 12 134 HOGS 
September .. ao 26 ) 
ee CMDSP ...cercccecccess 12¢ 12 Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— ; 
December 104) «197 LMS. WOOK 260i cscs ccee | 6.78] 7.13) 7.07 
ceteeher Peer ewer eseveens 100 128 Week before ~.scssccox 6.80) 7.1 7.05 
<>, , 5 Medium (200-250 Ibs.j— 

4 9 «ct - i egri-s - 
ea ee 106) i14 EMM WEEK - os angoesses | 6.65) 7.10) 7.00 
September €° 103 114 Week before ...>...... | 6.65; 7.05] 7.00 

Lard ees 2h Sseeh ere eres } o Light (150-200 lbs.)— j 
October | 109 Ramet WOOK sin eckeseces | 6.40) 6.83] 6.75 
I ise cn { 99! 99 Week before ..........| 6.38] 6.70) 6.70 
ee Os Pes eonarances® oe ve Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) j 

Sides— | + ~ < ic eo ont 1) 
September ......... 911 108 Last week .........++. | 5.83) 6.20] 6.00 

en : WRK BOTOTE . naccscces 6.08) 6.10) 6.05 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS Smooth ey packing | 
sows (25 s. \— 

Coke. at Connelisville........ 101) 63 a tg = “lee | 8.131 6.47) 6.20 

eat pewingham --s-] 146} 71 ‘ Week before .......... | 6.30| 6.55] 6.33 
- . Deere “SOS 26 vdeo ct io 3 i e <i Ss 7s 200 | 

Crude petroleum, at N. York| 176! 108 ag sg maak | 

— se 5 eT Kee | 5.95] 6.17| 6.18 

eee oe (f. o. b. Wash- s me Week before .......... | 6.10} 6.20; 6.20 
ican iwcs ouk eu on oes 77 Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | ! | 

rings - Be iia a al » eee 4.58] 5.50) 5.25 

e s. i yeek r 75 5.55! 5.5 

Yellow pine (southern) 1x6} 7 , Pam. ogy ae ae oe Dee ee 

Gener” * 8. (finish)...... | 199 87 Last week ............ 4.50) | 4.95 
OS SES as, Se Raceik wi 158| 94 Week before .......... | 5.00! { 5.13 














erage of prices from common to choice. 
























































HAY 
> 
a) 
Ela ee 
eo = o 
ss E ao is 
° 4 o 
Mixed Clover, No. 1— | | | 
OT eee, ory 117.0019.00 
Week before ..........|.....{17.00/18.00 
Timothy, No. 1— | | 
ee WHO -s. cs ssa00e-s6 iets es | ; 
Week before ......... [ospise jones {25.00 
Alfalfa, Choice— } | 
PE eer. eee {20.50(21.00 
Week before ..... +++ +-(20.50)21.00) 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | | | 
LOO GEE ccadcsegecses 18.50/18.50] 
WOO DOME. scsa06scea 18.50/18.50] 
Alfalfa, Standard— | j | 
cn WON = 5.06 oka sees /15.50/16.00] 
Week befor€ ....cccese 115.50/16.00 
Alfalfa. No. 2— } | 
Li ME. «iphescine bs {12.00/12.50 
Week before .......... }12.00]12.50} 
Oat Straw— | | | 
er | 8.50 . {11.50 
__ Week before .......... | 8.50}.....|12.00 
GRAIN ‘ 
S| a 
: oO} gs 
r) S a S 
3 < & a 
2 s 5 n 
sa s E 3 o 
S) ° i Q 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | 
Last week | Ptr -98 | 
Week before 99% 98 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week | -9814| .97 9824] .94% 
Week before Ye Oe ee 93% 
Corn, No. 4¥— | 
Last week ..../.. 
Week before ..|...... 
Oats— | | 
Last week ....}| .55% seseeof | 5216 
Week before ..{ B74]... cccheccces 52 
3arley | i 
Last week eh -75 | 
Week before ..j .79 | 
"iss race 
Last week ....] .82 -74 
Week before ..| .781 | 
Wheat, Ngo. 2— _ | | | 
Last week ‘cee 1.14 1.1614|1.08 
Week before 1.18 j|1.12 {1.15 \1.09 
FEEDS 
| sits 
o QD ra) = 
= a | = ° 
aj/a{s{2] & 
38 26 bias. 
— a — ® = 
Si|2)/8/416 
Bran— | 
Last week....| 
Week before. ./22 
Shorts— | 
Last week..../2 
Week before... 
Huminy Feed— | 
Last week... ee Aosarans (35.00 
Week before. Lo. cve].. cp 406008 
Oil Meal (o. p.) | 
Last week..../44.00)..... 42.75] 
Week before. .{43.75!... gee 





Cottonseed (41 


| | 
per cent)— | ' i 
Last week....]48.00! | 
Week before. ./46.00} | 
Tankage— | | | | 
Last week....|...../47.50]...../42.50/45.00 
Week before..|..... 147.50).....142.50/45.00 
Gluten- | | | | 
Last c 
Week 








*Quotations at 
ill other points, 


Moines in ton lots; 
lots. 
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LIBERTY BONDS 
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U. S. Liberty 414’s, second—! | 
ST Se | ES ae eee |$100. 00/$101.18 
bf se |, ee Ss eee eared 101.18 
U. S.. Liberty 4%'s, third— | 
Last week .............../$100.00! 102.70 
Sn Pee ey REE. 101.30 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, fourth—} 
A eae $100. 00/ 102.60 
WOOK DOGOUO 5 cccvhsdwescn | erecces 102. 50 








CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is 
$44 in ton lots. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $12.48, week be- 
fore $12.66. Chicago—Last week $10.80, 
week before $10.93. 
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Mason City tankage is $55 in ton lots. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 40e¢, 
light native cow hides at Chicago, 10%e, 
clover seed at Toledo $11.40, 
at New York 29.9c. Iowa elevator corn 
prices are about 86c, shelled, per bushel, 
oats 47c per bushel. 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 59 per cent of the ten-year 


average, as contrasted with 81 per cent 
for fat cattle, 67 per cent for sheep and 104 
per cent for lambs. Hog prices are down 
because of unusually large receipts. 

The following tablé-gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have 
week for the past eight weeks. Bach 
week is compared with the ten-year aver- 
age of the corresponding week, thus elim- 
inating seasonal bias. 












































THOGS 
2 [3a 
os °s 
n ~% 
z& |Z & 
s8igs| Ss 
oc st <£g 
aol 8s| O81 
MAS S06 WH osc tsccecsss | 1i4{ 119)> @f 
ea Para | OT]. “Sak 62 
ee. ee oe | 135] 111) 68 
May 29 to June 6 ...... ' 105) 104{ 61 3 
ROR BR 0 58 ake co ckaaee 126; 127] 60 4 
June. 12 .€O 2D os ecvicd cecda 102; 115; 604 
JURE SU 00. SY ss cascecetes 130| 12 58 
June 27 to. July 3 i.écccsd } 148] 162] 5om@ 
eae es & ICATTLE 
may 9 S088. Vices co csaen | 116] 126 99 
TS Se Brera |} 125] ©1385 90 
May 23 to 29 ............ 121| 131) 88 
May 29 to June 6 ...... 112) 111 84 
SUNG 6 10 T8 oi00540 vs cee 106) 12 
sue 15. £0 Oe. cvueee se ote 105; 117 83 
SUE 20 BO 28? 65 ccc ctecesc | 96) 94, ‘71 
June 27 to July 3 ........] 99) 104} 81 
*SHEEP 
OS i 2 SOS rey. 113} 107 79 
Es Oe. pnt os ewie ou 80) 84 82 
ge eS a ee ° 83} 84 76 
May 29 to June 6 ...... 108; 100 7 
| eS o © 2 eer 96; 113 68 
Sumbots tO 20... oh.ens css 119; 100 69 
Be ee 5 aa nee ae 87| 106] 63 
June 27 to July 3 ..:.....: 108; 104| 67 
*LAMBS 
ES aaa ae | 113] 107] 110 
SS: reer | 80} 84 109 
flag Ee. a ten ee I 83) 84| 110 
May .29 to June 6 ...... 108! 100) 107 
We A. Bilne ace c¥aseee cs | 96} 113] 112 
Sues. 13 60 Be os vehkecnecict a; 100; 124 
POV -Be ROCE osc 5 sh bons | 106] 117 
June 27 to July 3 ........ 1081 104] | 104 





*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
wheat the last 





Exports of week in 


June were 4,901,000 bushels, as compared 
with 4,024,000 bushels for the week before 
and 4.730,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn the last week 
in June were 159,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 110,000 bushels the week be- 
fore and 185 »,000 bushels for the same week 
l Ee xports of oats the last week 






were 558.000 bushels. 

732.000 bushels the 
1.041.000 for the 
year. 


as compared 
week before and 
busheis same 


EXPORTS OF HOS PRODUCTS 


Exports of ie last week in June 
were 9,255,000 nds, aS compared with 
11,818 .000 the week before and 
8.202.000 pounds for the same week last 
year Exports of pork were 13,525,000 
pounds for the last week in June, as com- 
pared with 11,290.000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 15,712,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 






lard 
pou 
pounds 


ACCREDITED HERDS INCREASE 


At the end of May the number of ac- 
credited free from tuberculosis herds of 
cattle in the United States had reached 
45,900. according to reports from the fed- 
eral bureau of animal industry. Thesé 
herds included approximately 900,000 cat- 
tle. The number of accredited herds in 


fowa was 3.550, placing the state in 
fifth rank. Only Indiana, New York, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin exceed Iowa in 


number of accredited herds, while Wis- | 
consin is the only state that has more 
cattle in accredited herds than Iowa. 

The number of herds which had safely 
passed one test numbered 510,909 in May, 
including 4,600,000 cattle. About 22,000 
such herds were reported in Iowa. Iowa 
now has 37,000 herds, comprisinig 628,000 
animals, under supervision, which is thé 
largest number reported by any state. 


and cotton | 


prevailed week by | 


week last j 
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Fresh From the Country 











IOWA 


Butler County, (n) Iowa, July 1.—The 
weather here has been quite hot for a 
week but is very cool now. Hay and pas- 
tures are fine. Oats are very good; most 
of them are heading. Most of the straw- 
perry beds are turning out fine. Quite a 
little damage was done by the hard wind 


the 27th to raspberry bushes and apple 
trees. Potatoes generally are about as 
large as walnuts. Most of us have 


plowed our corn twice and some three 
Will start making hay soon.—c. 


times. 

H. Nieman. 

Shelby County, (w) Towa, June .25.— 
Warm weather and heavy rains since 


first week in June have greatly increased 
crop prospects, altho the rains have dam- 
aged lowlands some and washed the hill 
Jands.—Carl C. Carlsen. 

Grundy County, (c) Iowa, July 3.—The 
weather contintes cold; an abundance of 
rain and corn several weeks backward; 
mostly plowed twice; stand thin. Cut 
worms still working. Some ground seed- 
ed to millet; others contemplate putting 
in rape and getting sheep. Small grain 
looks good; all headed out and cool weath- 
er a good thing for it and heavy yield is 
predicted. Potatoes look good; also pas- 


tures and meadows are very good. Lots 
of berries. Apples only fair. Gardens 
are very good. Some old hogs selling. 


Pigs doing fair. Cool nights don’t seem 
to agree with them, together with this 
wet weather.—Gus Treimer. 

Poweshiek County, (c) Iowa, July 4.— 
Fourth of July and no corn laid by. Corn 
crop all of two weeks behind. Looks bad 
on wet land. Clover hay ready to cut, 
but little is put up yet. Winter wheat 
ready to cut; looks like a fair crop. Cool 
weather good for the small grain. Most 


oats look good except on thin ground. 
Pig crop below normal in numbers, but 
quality good.—Alvin Mann. 

Hancock County, (w) Iowa, July 5.— 


Some corn about knee high and most of it 
clean and in good shape. Hay ready to 
eut. Oats are heading out. The cool 
weather is holding it back so that heads 
will fill good. The army worms have put 
in their appearance in a few places, .most- 
ly on rye so far. It seems to be hard to 
keep them under control.—E. D. Hammon. 

Butler County, (n) Iowa, July 4.—We 
are having plenty of rain. Corn plowing 
set back because of rain. Most of the 
farmers are going thru the third time. 
Oats and hay are looking good. Had a 
hard wind last Friday night that blew a 
number of windmills and trees down.— 
Geo. Mayer. 

Tama County, (c) Iowa, Juliy 4.—Corn 
doing nicely; nearly knee high. Light 
rains nearly every day beneficial. Hay 
quite heavy in some fields, but quality 
will be poor on account of too much rain 
during the making. Oats progressing 
nicely; the cool weather the past week 
especially fine for oats; prospects now 
look like a good crop. Winter wheat fill- 
ing well; also barley. Cutting will start 
in a week. Many were shelling corn last 
week, due to high price.—H. L. Schwartz. 

Louisa County, (se) Iowa, July 4.—We 
are having a season of extremes of 
weather. June 27 we had the largest 
rain of the season; almost five inches fell, 
bringing the total for the month to almost 


twelve inches. It did inestimablé dam- 
age by washing out gutting the fields, 


flooding the low lands, crops on much of 


which will be totally destroyed. Hail 
also did considerable damage in some lo- 
calities. Corn plowing has been much de- 
layed; many fields look like meadows. 


Crossing corn is in progress, tho there is 
still some corn to be plowed first time. 
Corn plowing about two weeks behind. 
Corn small and yellow for this time of 
year. Oats, hay. pastures, garden stuff, 
etc., have been much improved; also small 


fruit. Early cherties were somewhat 
damaged by the storm. Berries look 
promising. Wheat and oats are turning. 


Farmers will soon be doubly busy plowing 
corn, cutting grain and haying, and the 
Weather will need to be just right if we 
put it all over. Considerable stock being 
shipped. Corn getting scarce and hard 
to buy.—C. L. Dunean. 

Washington County, (se) Iowa,—July 3. 
Weather apparently settled after week of 
heavy rains. Farmers plowing corn sec- 


ond time. Hay crop promises well. Oats 
prospect only fair. Fields - considerably 
washed. Some reduction of corn acre- 


age. Winter wheat ready to cut in a 
week er ten days. Cherry crop large; in- 
jured by rain. Temperature 55 to 68 de- 
grees. Primary roads in good condition. 
—J. J. McConnell. 

Keokuk County, (se) Iowa, July 4.— 
‘US County was visited by a severe wind 
and hail storm last Friday night. Many 
buildings blown down, orchards and 
groves in many places totally destroyed. 
Practically all crops in the northeast part 
destroyed; quite a large loss in chickens 
reported; also some sheep and hogs, 
Both North and South Skunk rivers over- 
flowing the low lands and causing a great 
loss of crops. Corn growing rapidly. No 
corn laid by, which is unusual for this 
a of year. Small grain looking fine. 
ete 5 is being harvested, but rainy 
ie ang | damaging it. Many farmers al- 
cady beginning to plant other crops on 





ground where the storm ruined the first 


crop. Much _ sickness reported among 
young pigs. Had an abundant crop of 
strawberries. Cherries and _ raspberries 


ripening now.—John L. Herman. 


Webster County, (c) Iowa, July 4.— 
Corn fields in general knee high, with 
some spotted stands. The hard wind we 
had here on the 28th of June damaged 
it some.” Most fields have been plowed 
three times. Oats looking fairly good. 
The first cutting of alfalfa was excep- 
tionally good. The apple crop was also 
damaged by the wind as the biggest part 
was blown down.—Oscar Peterson. 


Mahaska County, (se) July 4.—A ter- 
rific wind storm hit us last week. Many 
trees were blown down and some build- 
ings damaged. Wheat is turning very 
fast. It will probably do to cut this week. 
Oats is also beginning to turn. Corn is 
extremely small for this time of year. 
Much of it is being plowed for the sec- 
ond time, while some has not been plowed 
the first time yet. A few are plowing for 
the third time. People are beginning to 
put up their clover hay.—L. Scharff. 

Guthrie County, (w) Igwa, July 5.—The 
excessive rains of the past few weeks 
have flooded the corn in the low lands and 
washed the hills. The South Coon valley 
was all under water. Corn has already 
reached a dollar, feeders paying that for 
it in several instances. Oats look good 
and the early varieties started to turn. 
Wheat is ripening fast and the yield now 
looks large. Pastures are abundant. 
Hay will be a part crop. Pigs numerous 
and doing well now. Cream 33c.—Chas. 
H. Taylor. 

Lucas County, (s) Iowa, July 4.—Bright, 
sunny morning. Looks like it would be 
a good day to celebrate. No corn laid by 
but good progress has been made the last 
week cultivating. A few are replanting 
on the creek bottoms. Early oats are 
turning. The recent rains have thick- 
ened the meadows up. Some clover is be- 
ing cut. Pastures are good. Not many 
hogs on feed. Old corn is selling locally 
at 90c and hard to get.—Rollie V. Fight. 

Hardin County, (c) Iowa, July 4.—The 
weather the last week has been warming 
up some and with some showers and one 
severe hail storm just north in Franklin 
county near Chapin. Early oats. well 
headed and late oats showing. Straw will 
be fair length. Corn has made fair prog- 
ress and about one-half has been culti- 
vated since the strong wind and rain of 
June 27, which blew trees down and sev- 
eral barns and other buildings. Alfalfa 
has been cut; it was hard to cure on ac- 
count of the wet, cloudy weather. Some 
clover cut and more will be next week. 
Corn plowing is in all stages, first, sec- 
ond and third plowing; not very weedy. 
Gardens are furnishing the table with 
some vegetables. Army worms have ap- 
peared all over the county but are para- 
sited so do not expect much damage ex- 
cept in a few places.—A. R. Calkins. 

Shelby County, (w) Iowa, July 5.—It 
has been nice weather here the last week 
and the farmers are busy plowing corn 
and putting up first crop of alfalfa. The 
hay turns out pretty good. Corn is doing 
well on the high land; on the low land it 
is partly drowned.out. Plenty of pas- 
ture. Small grain looks good.—Peter C. 
Nielsen. 

Pocahontas County, (nw) Iowa, July 5. 
—The rainfall the past two weeks benefit- 
ed small grain, pastures and meadows, 
but hindered corn cultivation. Corn was 
laid flat by the storm of the 28th, which 
passed over a wide area in this county; 
many buildings were  unroofed and 
wrecked, both large and small; most of 
the windmills were blown down, shade 
trees and apple orchards uprooted; some 
livestock was killed. Biggest. loss in 
young chickens. One place reported 800 
killed. Local market, corn 85ce, oats 45c, 
hogs $6, eggs 22c, butterfat 37¢c.—F. Blou- 
dil. 


Clay County, (nw) Iowa, July 5.— 
Weather fair and warm. Corn and oats 
doing well. Hay and pastures good. We 


had a bad storm June 27, blowing down 
buildings and windmills, etc. Oats 46c, 
corn 87c, eggs 22c, cream  40c.—Ray 
Leitch. 

Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, July 4.— 


Most of corn reaches knee high stage by 
the Fourth in spite of backward condi- 
tionse Corn plowing progressing rapidly. 
Oats headed good but rather short. First 
cutting of alfalfa good. Other hay crops 
fairly good. Pastures holding out pretty 
well. Livestock continues good; good 
part shipped out. Wool pool a success. 
Butter and eggs still holding their own. 
Roads good.—Lacey Darnell. 

Henry County, (se. Iowa, July 4,—The 
mest disastrous wind, hail and rain storm 
of recent years destroyed crops and fruit 
in this section of Iowa. All low lands 
were under water. Some vicinities report 
eight inches of rain in six days. Wind 
and hail very bad in small areas. Corn 
very small for this date. Hay harvest 
has been started and the crop is much 
below normal.—Mrs. S. J. M. 

O’Brien County, (nw) Iowa, July 3.— 
The last. two weeks have beem wet and 
cool. Corn small for this time of year; 
not the best stand; most all of it plowed 
the second time. Oats are looking good. 





Hay is going to be short. First crop of 
alfalfa put up with its share of rain on 
it. Early planted potatoes are fine. Corn 
85c, aats 47c, hogs $5.50 to $6.20, butter- 
fat 39c. No disease among the pigs. Cat- 
tle are looking fine. Plenty of grass.—A. 
H. Schneider. 

Sac County, (w) Iowa, July 2.—Corn is 
short and weedy. Oats are looking good. 
Alfalfa hay fairly good crop, but put up 
in poor condition on account of so much 
rain. Big strawberry crop.. Clover good. 
—Janie Mendenhall. 

Osceola County, (nw) Iowa, July 5.—The 
weather the past four or five days has 
been ideal for growing crops and putting 
up alfalfa. Oats. are heading out good 
length and corn is making as good gains 
as usual but smaller than the ordinary 
year. Potatoes are very promising. 
Some new ones on early planting. The 
rains of two weeks ago increased the hay 
crop fully 100 per cent. Strawberry crop 
the best ever.—Chas. L. Strayer. 

Blackhawk County, (e) Iowa, July 3.— 
Much rain the past week is delaying cul- 
tivation and haying. Oats all headed and 
looking good. Some corn knee‘ high but 
not all. Pastures still very good and 
livestock doing well. Potatoes looking 
well; some being dug. Storm of the 27th 


did little damage to crops. Corn 85c, 
oats 43c, cream 43¢c, eggs 2ic.—A. .J. 
Weber. 

ILLINOIS 


Montgomery County. (c) Ill., July 3.— 
Many fields of corn abandoned on account 
of excessive rains. The past week has 
been a busy one with farmers. Clover 
cutting is on. Very little wheat to cut. 
Oats only fair. Timothy poor. Fat hogs 
$6.75. Cattle dull and low. Horses are 
not in demand. Eggs 20c, hens 18c.— 
John F. Brown. : 

Peoria County, (c) Ill, July 4.—Big 
wind and rain storm a week ago tonight 
did lots of damage. Cool ever since the 
storm; 48 above this morning. Corn very 
backward; some weedy and some not 
plowed the first time. Corn three feet 
shorter than last year at this time.. Oats 
heading well on short straw. Wheat 
promises a fair crop: cutting will com- 
mence in ten days if weather good. Hay 
a light crop.—Cal Nickeson. 


NEBRASKA 


Platte County, (c) Neb., June 27.—Have 
had more than twelve inches of rain this 
June and crops are in very bad condi- 
tion. Corn is small and weedy, thin 
stand; much was replanted, some of it 
twice. Much wheat has drowned out. 
Oats are fine. Potatoes badly damaged. 
Some hail fell but did not do much dam- 
age. Most farmers are not yet thru cul- 
tivating the first time. Much alfalfa 
spoiled after it was cut. The crop outlook 
has not been so bad for a number of 
years.—Albert Miksch. 

Holt County, (n) Neb., June 23.—Culti- 
vation of corn general. - Sufficient moist- 
ure for growing crops. Conditions more 
favorable than for some time, but below 
normal except pastures, which are fine 
and stock is putting on flesh. Not many 
cattle and hogs in teed yards. Acreage of 
potatoes normal and in good shape but 
later than usual. Corn shelled at ele- 
vator 73c and ear corn 69c per bushel, 
rye 45c and oats 49¢ per bushel at eleva- 
tors, potatoes 65c per bushel, eggs 18¢ 
per dozen, butterfat 32c per pound and no 
local market for hay, many tonsin stack. 
First cutting of alfalfa very light.—Alex 
R. Wertz. 

- Jefferson County, (se) Neb., June 28.— 
Wheat ripening very siowly. Harvest 
starts next week. Some pieces very thin 
and some pieces badly damaged by Hes- 
sian fly. Oats are better than the aver- 
age. Corn doing well but very small. 
Plenty of rain for the month of June and 


no hail. Potatoes promise a good crop; 
only a few bugs. Gardens are fine. Lots 
of strawberries and cherries. Everyone 


hurrying to get over the corn before har- 


vest. Hogs and cattle about all shipped 
out. Short crop of spring pigs. Fair 
lamb crop.—Charles M. Turner. 

Johnson County. (se) Neb., July 4.— 
Wheat cutting is on. Oats are getting 
ripe. Pastures fine and weather ideal. 
Stock doing finely. Corn growing fast 
and is being cleaned.—Chester Bowen. 


MINNESOTA 


Freeborn County, (s) Minn., June 27.— 
Plenty of rain. Crops growing good. Corn 
small for this time of the years. Oats 
looking good. Hay is thin. Pastures are 
good. Gardens are fine. Butterfat is 4lc, 
veal $7, hogs $5.70 to $6.20, oats 42c and 
eggs 22c.—James P. Goslee. 

Blue Earth County, (s) Minn., June 30. 
—Lots of rain-and cool weather. Corn 
will average about a foot high and is 
rather spotted. Pastures and small grain 
good. First crop of alfalfa nearly all up 
and good yield. Clover ready to cut; fair 
yield. expected. Pig crop. fairly good. 
Some cholera in county. Lots of farmers 
taking up sheep as side line. Cattle in 
good shape. Butterfat 45c, corn 83c, oats 
46c, hogs about $6.50.—H. T. Linton. 

Lyon County, (sw) Minn., June 27.—A 
tornado crossed the south end of the coun- 
ty last Sunday; Crops on 65 farms in path 
were destroyed, nearly all totally. Dam- 
age over $1,000,000;.three lives lost. Rye 
is commencing to turn. Wet weather is 
delaying the alfalfa haying. Early oats 
heading. Late oats will be very rank. 





Prospects for corn the poorest since 1915. 
Most of it only cultivated once. Stand 
very poor in southern part of county. On 
north edge the low ground has been too 
wet to cultivate. If hot weather should 
now set in conditions are right for a rust 
epidemic in the small grain.—Chas, H. 
Carlson. 


MISSOURI 


Lincoln County, (e) Mo., June 29.—We 
are having lots of rain. The corn fieids 
are full of weeds ahd too soft to culti- 
vate. Some are not done planting. Wheat 
not cut and no good; perhaps one-fourth 
crop. Prospects to make money this year 
have vanished.—Chas. M. Wilson. 


KANSAS 

Ford County, (sw) Kan., July 1.—Har- 
vest just commenced. Wheat No. 1. .One 
combined machnie harvested 120 bushels 
in one hour here this morning. The gen- 
eral estimate is 25 to 40 bushels of No. 
1. Big call for help. Wages $4 and $6. 
Not many cattle around here.--E. E. Per- 
rigo. 





INDIANA 

Lawrence County, (sc) Ind., June 26.— 
Corn planting will be finished this week, 
or rather farmers will stop because of 
lateness of the season. Most unusual and 
dsicouraging spring in history. Wheat 
and rye almost ready to cut. Oats, hay, 
clover fine and corn is coming out, too, 
Very few soybeans or other forage crops 
sown yet. Rather hot with plenty of 
moisture.—Clarence Scoggan. 

St. Joseph County, (n) Ind., June 27.— 
Plenty of rain. Two wind storms that 
blew down clover and alfalfa. A few 
cutting and all getting wet. Corn a half 
stand, all grassy, only a half cultivated, 
Poor show for a crop in territory sur- 
rounding. Some hog sickness reported, 
Hogs $6.50. Good strawberry crop; cher- 
ries medium; a few apples. A great many 
idle men.—A. J. Byers. 

DAIRY EXHIBIT AT IOWA FAIR 

Scores of improved methods in breeding 
and raising dairy cattle, handling milk 
herds for profit, codperative marketing, 
and like subjects are to be embraced in a 
big dairy exhibit by the United States 
government which is being shipped from 
Washington for the coming lowa state 
fair, August 20 to 29. 

Officials of the fair announced recently 
that they had been finally successful in 
obtaining the coiperation of the govern- 
ment experts to stage this exhibit at the 
fair. It will occupy an entire section of 
the new dairy department in the agri- 
cultural building. 

Among the subjects which are to be 
taken up in the exhibit, as announced in 
a summary sent from Washington, are: 
Milk marketing costs, codperative bull as- 
sociations, coéperative marketing, cow 
testing, barn ventilation, milk for health, 
pasture management, clean milk, breed- 
ing, dairy farm organization, soybeans, 
Silage, value of pasteurization, and better 
feeding. 

Experts will be on duty with 
hibit thruout the period of the 
discuss its various features with 
ested visitors. 


the ex- 
fair to 
inter- 






















One Capsule Gets Every Worm 


With Sure-Shot Hog Kaps you need only use 
* one for each hog, no matter how big. Not 
are they more positive in results but they are 
also safer, since they contain no worthless fil- 
igen ce harmful drugs--only potent, helofal ing 

t’s why they can be given to any pig 
certainty of not only expelling the worms but also of 

ng 


the geners! condition of 
SAFEST 


Every cappule contains n fuil dose 
Sure Shot Hog 


of the 
compound formule, enough te ex- 
from 
contain no 
useless fillers, 
That makes them 


every worm, larva ° egg 
smalier----and 
Safer to use. 





pe! 
each hog, large or small. 


Bay From Your Local Druggist 
Hi lis S Shot H aps end 
8 2 obec hot every rR 
sfaction 


or money back. Phone or eall on 
our druggist for Sure-Shot i 

f he doesn’t have « supply, write 
us for Free Litersture and i- 











fi on how to obtain them, 
Des Moines Livestock Remedy Co. 
Box 29-A Des Moines, lowa 





They Get Every Worm 
rev GHICKEN roosts 


Keep your chickens healthy and free from 
lice and mites by using our patent rooste and 
Special Germicide. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for illustrated booklet. ‘“‘Ef it is 
made of wood, we cam make it” 


VOSS WOOD SHOP, Exira, lowa 


Graim Bins. 


1 Re-inforced Bin made, 
like a “Sky-Scraper”. 
Lasts a lifetime—can't bul 
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Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers—July 13-20 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 


Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) ~ 


On account of daylight saving, grain 
price announcements during the summer 
are one hour earlier than here given. 

Ames, WOI, 360—9:00 a. m., Chicago 
hog market; 9:30 a. m., weather report; 
10:15 a. m., leading western hog markets; 
12:40 to 12:45 p. m., complete livestock 
market report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 360— 
9:35 a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 
a m.; 11:31 a. m. Soap p. m.; 12:31 p. 
m.; 1: ‘01 p. m.; 1:2 m. 

Davenport, wor, 484—10: 00 a. m.; 11:00 
a. m.; 12:00. Woo! report Thursday at 
2:00 Dp. m., in connection with the closing 
report on stock market. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:30 a. 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City,-Mo., WOS, 411—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00 and 11:00 in the 
morning and also at noon and 1:00 and 
2:00 in the afternoon. Covers all the 
leading western markets, but with special 
attention to St. Louis. 


Music and Amusement Programs 


Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 6:00 to 6:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 7:00 to 7:20; Wednesday, 
7:00 to 7:58; 8:45 to 11:30, midnight revue; 
Thureday, 7:20 to 8:20; Friday, 8:00 to 
11:30, midnight revue; Saturday, 7:00 to 
7:68; 9:15 to 11:30. 

Chicago, WGN, 360—From 7:00 to 10:00 
every night but Sunday and Monday; 6:00 
to 9:00 on Sunday. 


m.; 


Chicago, WLS, 345—Every night but 
Sunday, Monday and Thursday, starting 
at 8:00 and continuing till 9:00. Saturday, 
barn dance program. 7:00 to 12.00. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Monday. 8 to 9, 
music; 10:00 to 11:00, music; Wed- 
nesday, 8:00 to 9:00. organ recital; Thurs- 


day, 9:00 to 10:00, popular music by or- 
chestra; Friday, 8:00 to 9:00, music; Sat- 
urday, 9:00-to 10:00, popular music by 
orchestra. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Hastings, Neb., KFKX, 341—Monday 
and Thursday nights, 9:30 to 11:00. 

Iowa City, WHAA, 484—Tuesday, 8:00 
to 9:00; Sunday, from 9:00 to 9:30, and 
occasionally vesper services from 4:00 to 
5:00; noonday music and recitals, 12:30 
to 1:00 on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday. 

Jefferson City. Mo., 
8:20 to 10:00, music; Wednesday, 
10:00; musical program; Friday, 
10:00, music. 

Kansas City, WHB, 411—12:40 to 1:00 
every noon but Sunday; 2:00 to 3:00 every 
afternoon; 8:00 to 10:00 on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 411—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; 6:00 to 7:00 every evening except 
Sunday; music from 8:00 to $:30 Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:30 to 7:30, din- 
mer hour program, every evening but 
Wednesday and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 ev- 
ery night but Wednesday. 


WOS, 411—Monday. 
8:20 to 
8:20 to 





Omaha, WAAW, 360—Monday. 7:30 to 
9:00, music. 

St. Louis, KSD, 546—Music programs, 
starting at 7:00 and 11:00 on Monday, 
8:00 on Wednesday, 8:00 on Friday and 


8:00 on Saturday. 
Shenandoah, KFNF, 
Wednesday and Saturday, 7:30 to 9:00; 
noonday concerts each week-day, 12:30 to 
12:55. Ladies’ hour, 3:00 p. m., daily. 


Talks 


536—Tuesday and Fri- 
day. 7:20 to 7:45, Farm Bureau program. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Farm program from 
12:00 to 1:00 every noon but Saturday and 
Sunday; home-makers’ hour, 2:45 to 3:45 
every afternoon but Saturday and Sun- 
day; evening hour program, 8:00 to 9:00 
every night but Sunday, Monday and 
Thursday. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Educational lec- 
ture 7:00 to 7:30 everv evening but Tues- 
day and Sunday. Friday, 9:00 to 9:30, 
Tourists’ road bulletins. 


266—Concerts on 


Chicago, KYW, 





Farmers Figure Out the Next 
Step 


(Continued from page 6) 
searchlight within and see if we are not 
to blame for our own condition. Why not 
work fewer hours, produce less and get 
the price?” 

L. R. Grimes, of Montana. was not in 
favor of the McNary-Haugen bill, but he 
seems to be down on congress for defeat- 
ing it anyway. He says: 

“Should the farmers of the northwest 
vote in November as those in our neigh- 

express themselves at present, 





the old parties represented at Washington 
will receive an answer to the defeat of 
the McNary-Haugen bill. It was not for 
the bill, because it would have increased 
production and contained no control of 
production clause. We are engaged in an 
unprofitable business and should cut down 
on cattle, hogs and wheat. When this is 
done, prices will advance, Europe or no 
Europe.” 

A farmer from 
says: 

“As to curtailing production, it never 
will work as a voluntary movement. 
Since human nature is as it is, every 
farmer will think: Now they are going 
to cut production, so I'll put in a little 
more and get the price. There must be a 
way found to compel everyone to do his 
share.” 

Only one man wrote in to the effect 
that the only thing for the farmer to do 
was to fold his hands and wait until 
times got better. This was an Indiana 
farmer, who said: 

“I think the McNary-tiaugen bill was 
the only thing that would have furnished 
the farmer any relief; and since it was 
defeated, the only thing‘for the farmer to 


Vinton county, Iowa, 


do is just to wait for the old, slow grind 
of self-adjustment, because the farmers 
have no organization worth while and are 
therefore not in a position to do anything 
that will get better prices for their 
products.”’ 





PRICES OF PUREBRED SHEEP 
STEADY LAST YEAR 

Average sale prices of purebred sheep 
for 1923 ranged from $17 per head for 
ewes over two years old to $42 for rams 
of the same age, according to reports 
received from breeders by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Com- 
pared with a similar report for 1922, 
prices were about steady for all ages ex- 
cept rams over two years of age, which 
were higher ,and ewes over one and un- 
der two years old, which were $9 per head 


lower. The breeds include in the reports 
are Cheviot. Cotswoki, Dorset, Hamp- 
shire, Lincoln, Oxford, Rambouillet, 


Romney-Marsh, Shropshire and South- 


down. Average prices by ages for both 

1923 and 1922 were as follows: 

Rams— 1922 1923 
Lambs under one year........ $24 $2 








Over one year and under two 32 32 

Over two years ........:; Sapo le 42 
Ewes— 

Lambs under one year.:..... 19 21 

Over one year and under two 34 25 

Over two years ......c.00- 16 ll 

Top prices — for rams “were $800 
and for ewes $155. The numbers of ani- 
mals reported were: 4,265 ram lambs, 10,- 
567 rams over one and under two years 
of age, 1,863 rams over two years of age, 
998 ewe 
3,080 ewes over one and under two years, 
and 6,447 ewes over two years. 





CALL FOR MANY BROOD SOW 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
Sixty-three Iowa counties have made 
arrangements for the brood sow selection 
demonstrations this fall, to be put on by 
the extension service of Iowa State Col- 
lege, with the United States Department 


of Agriculture and the county Farm Bu-— 


reaus co-operating. Last year 35 coun- 
ties had demonstrations, on a total of 17 
herds, and they were attended by 3,000 
persons. 





Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need we 









pn. eee 


Sell what you wish through these columns 











RATE Sc PER WORD I8® NAME AND ADDRESS 
and each initie! or full number is as one word. 
° for « minimum of twen! 











twenty werds. Remittance must |. 

















So tren covemesbatc el Comte” . 
BONDS FARM LANDS LIVESTOCK REMEDIES 
BONDS of responsible communities and WISCONSIN ANTI-HOG Cholera Serum. We sell direct 
corporations are sound and attractive A to farmers. Serum under our care until 


Write for list. Polk, Corley, 
Company, Des Moines. 


investments. 
Wheelock & 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


SHIP your poultry 








direct for highest 

prices. Write for tags and information 
on our direct marketing plan. We pay 
highest prices for shipments direct from 
the farm. McCutcheon is reliable. In 
business over sixty years. Geo. Mc- 
Cutcheon & Co., 1132 Fulton St., C hicago, 


— more for your eggs by shipping t them 
to us. Produce Commission Company, 
34 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


BUY a true companion. We have on 
hand the finest bunch of German Police 
puppies we ever had; sired by Beowolf 
Von Finninstrop, a winner of third in 
open and reserve at Chicago show. Prices 
low. E. S. Gleason, Stratford, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—White Collie puppies and 
grown stock, from pedigreed heel driv- 























ing parents. Priced to meet the farmers’ 
pocketbooks. Shomont Kennels, Monti- 
cello, Iowa, Box 112. 
FARM LANDS 
CANADA 





TWO improved farms—One containing 

2.831 acres with 900 under cultivation, 
370 im crop; the other 880 acres with 500 
under cultivation, 370 in crop. Price $32 
and $33 per acre. Terms, one-third cash, 
balance arranged. Weiser Bros., High 
River, Aiberta, Canada. 


KANSAS 


80 ACRES, nearly all under cultivation. 

Well located. Immediate possession. A 
good farm. Price, $5,200, $800 cash, bal- 
ance time. Thirty-two acres nicely im- 
proved; $3,000 on payment, $500 cash. 
Now is time to buy. Write for informa- 
tion. The Allen County Investment Co., 
lola, Kansas. 


MINNESOTA 


FARMS for Sale—Stevens county corn 

land; well improved; liberal terms, with 
4 per cent interest on deferred payments. 
Stevens County State Bank. Morris, Minn. 











~~ 








MISSOURI 
OWN a yt down, $5 monthly buys 
40 acres truck and poultry land near 


town southern Missouri. Price $200. Send 
for bargain list, Box 22, Kirkwood, Mo. 


NEBRASKA 








I HAVE several good farms in eastern 
Nebraska listed for sale. Write me if 
interested. D. Roy Way, Decatur, Neb. 


SOUTH DAKOTA’ 








CORN land bargain—Splendid 640 

corn, grain and alfalfa farm 30 miles 
to Sioux Falls, S. D., 25 miles to Iowa 
line, in heart of America’s richest farm- 
ing district. Fair eleven room house, two 
barns, two large granaries, hog house, 
etc., worth $20.000. Fine grove and or- 
chard. Rich, well drained soil. A beau- 
tiful and productive home. Financial re- 
verses compel sacrifice sale at far below 
pre-war value; exceptionally good terms. 


acre 





A real opportunity. Investigate. Guy B. 

Elwood, care Bank of Brookings, Brook- 

ings, S. D. 

BBCOME . independent. Fine bargain 
land. Some improved $40 per aere up. 


Land raising. Be sure to come now. J. 
A. Johnston, E. F. Boss, South Shore, 
South Dakota. 





REGISTER and secure a farm. This 

giant company has already started hun- 
dreds on its wonderful! colonization plan. 
You can get a rich clay loam dairy farm 
close to big tewns and good markets. 
Many neighbors. Only $2,000 for a forty 
with good barn, nice house, best milk 
cows. Only $100 deposit required and 
balance in ten years. A greater oppor- 
tunity than a U. S. homestead. Particu- 
lars sent free. National Land Colonizing 
Co., Dept. E. 3, Madison, Wis. 


shipped express to you. This insures you 
products kept under proper care and re- 
frigeration. Purity, potency and relia- 
bility of our products proven by our twelve 


years of successful manufacturing» Serum | 


80 cents per hundred ec. c.; virus $1. No 
discrimination. Our customers are our 
best advertisers. Cedar Rapids Serum 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUILDING MATERIAL 











HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department; Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 





HELP WANTED 


MEN—Age 18-40, wanting railway station 

office positions, $115-$250 month. ~ Free 
transportation, experience unnecessary. 
Write Baker, Superintendent, 96 Wain- 
wright, St. Louis. 


FOREST rangers, 
er government 








postal clerks and oth- 
help needed. Steady 








work. Particulars free. Write Mokane, 
A-9, Denver, Colo. ~ 
LIVE STOCK 
GUERNSEYS 








FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey bulls, 
also a few high grade Guernsey heifers. 
J. 8. Vifquoin, Belle Plaine, lowa. 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


FOR 
milkers, 








SALE—Guernseys and Holsteins, 
springers and bred heifers. Jas. 
H. Regan,. Mineral Point, Wis. 43 miles 
northeast of Dubuque. Highway 23. 
HIGH-GRADE Holstein and Guernsey 
cows and heifers for sale. Carload lots 











or less J. D. Bringgold & Son, West 

Concord, Mina. 

BEFORE ordering Holstein or Guernsey 
calves anywhere, write Edgewood 

Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 





HOLSTEINS 








RICHLY bred Holstein bulls 
light service. A few choice heifers of 
exceptional type and production. Bred 
for fall and winter freshening. Priced to 
sell. Shomont Farms, Monticello, Iowa. 


HOLSTEIN bull ready for service; three 
of his dams averaged 108 pounds milk in 
one day, 40.04 pounds butter seven days; 
$100. Wisconsin Livestock Association, 
Appleton, Wis. 
HOLSTEIN or Guernsey two months old 
heifers from heavy milkers; tuberculin 
tested; twenty dollars each. Clover Valley 
Holstein Farms, Whitewater. Wis. 


. JERSEYS 
FOR SALE—A choice lot of 100 extra high 
grade Jersey cows and heifers. Proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A, 
Carr, Coflins, Towa. 
REGISTERED Jerseys. 
cows. Also fine bull calf. Best of 


blood lines. -S. H. Wood, 226 W. Fifty- 
first street. Des Moines, Iowa. 


Wallacd&’ Farmer ctasstfied ads put you 
in touch with a market for farm land that 
can be reached in no other way and at a 
minimum expense. Use this department 
for buying or selling. It produces results, 
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ready for 




















Two splendid 











LUMBER and shingles at reduced prices. 

Farmers’ trade our specialty. “Best 

quality. Robert Emerson Company, Box 
1156-B, Tacoma, Washington. 
PHOTO FINISHING 

TRIAL offer—Any size roll film devel- 

oped, six glossy prints and an enlarge- 

ment from the best negative, 25c silver. 








Peerless Photo Company, Charles City, Ia. | 





' PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
Bldg.. Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 
SINGLE COMB BLACK MINORCAS 














Ss. C. BLACK Minorca pullets. First of 
April hatch. Pape strain. Every one a 
good one. $9 per dozen. George Schnoe- 


belen, Riverside, Iowa. 
POULTRY REMEDIES 


STOP your poultry losses from mixed in- 

fections, including complications of 
chicken choléra, typhoid, roup, ete., by 
vaccinating with Mixed Infection Bacterin 
(Fowl). Price, 100 doses $2.50; 200 doses, 
$4; 250 doses, $4.50; 500 doses, $7; over 508 








doses, add $1 for each additional 100 
doses. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 





MERCURY Bichloride and Phenol Sulpho- 

nates Compound, tablet form, used in 
the drinking water. An intestinal anti- 
septic used for the prevention of fowl 
cholera, 
tinal disorders. 
$1.50. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., 
Rapids. lowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


REDUCED prices on baby chicks. 

and Brown Leghorns, $8; Barred and 
White Rocks, R. I. Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes and Buff Orpingtons, $10 per hun- 
dred; 100 per cent live delivery guaran- 
teed. Deliner Hatchery, Dept. W, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 
FARROW 

Wyandottes. 


Cedar 











chicks in 160 lots postpaid,; 
Buff Orpingtons, Minor- 
cas. $12.50; Rose Reds. White Rocks, 
$11.50; Anconas, $10.50; Barred Rocks, 
Single Reds, $9.50; White or Brown Leg- 
horns, $8.50; assorted, $7.50. D. T. Far- 
row Chickeries, Peoria, IIl. 
BABY CHICKS—Leghorns, $9 per 100; 
Anconas, Barred Rocks, Reds, $11; Min- 
orcas, $14. Purebred. heavy egg 
ing strains. 
wood, Iowa. 
CHICKS, postpaid: 100 Leghorns, $8; 
Barred Rocks, $9; White Rocks, Reds, 
$10; Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 
$11; assorted, $6; assorted. large breeds, 
$8. Columbia Hatchery. Columbia, Mo. 
Ss. C. W. LEGHORN pullets and yearling 
hens from our best pens, lowest prices 
gs quoted. Ever-Laying Egg Farm, Sa- 
ix, Iowa. 

















SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
ALFALFA seed, 92 per cent pure, $8.50 





per bushel; sweet clover, 92 per cent) 
pure, white hulled. $7.00 bushel; - track 
here; bags free. Geo. Bowman, Conco 


dia, Kansas. 








lambs under one year of age, | 





white diarrhea and other intes-- 
Price per hundred tablets, — 


White | 


produc: | 
Brunsvold Hatchery, North-_ 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 
Oct. 1—C. A. Oldsen, Wall Lake, Iowa; 
BE. B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa; sale at 


Wall Lake. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Nov. 11-12—Fond du Lac County Holstein 
Breeders’ Sale Co., Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
Ss. H. Bird, Mgr., South Byron, Wis. 

DUROC JERSEYS 

July 24—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 

Oct. 9—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 

Jan. 22—McKee Bros., Creston, lowa. 


POLAND CHINAS 


Oct. 4—W. J. Crow, Webb, Iowa. 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper-on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
igsue. 

















LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 


H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


B. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Field Notes 


Elton Carrison, Mill Grove, Mo., makes 
a change in his Holstein advertisement 
this week, and states’ that ‘our granddam 
of the calf he is offering, a thirty-three- 
pound cow, is the dam of Dorothy Ormsby 
Piebe, the greatest show heifer that ever 
lived. The other granddam and her full 
sister are the American champion full sis- 
ters for 305-day test.’.—Advertising No- 
tice. 











Mr. W. J. Crow, of Webb, Iowa, claims 
October 4 for his annual Poland China 
boar sale. In visiting Mr. Crow recently 
we found his herd in its usual good thrift 
with something like 175 spring pigs, all in 
good thrifty growing condition. There 
are a number of very promising young 
boars at the present» time, and barring 
unforeseen difficulty Mr. Crow will have 
something this fall that should attract 
those looking for good boars.—Advertising 
Notice. ~ 


Mr. L. C. Oloff, of Ireton, Iowa, well 
known Shorthorn breeder, recently sold 
the good roan two-year-old Golden Model 
bull to the Plymouth county farm, Le 
Mars, lowa. This is the second bull the 
farm has purchased from Mr. Oloff. And 
if all county farms use as good bulls as 
Golden Model. much credit is due them, 
as Golden Model is one of the very high 
class bulls of his age. To those wanting 
a red bull we direct special attention to 
Model's Best, a September yearling by 
Avon's Model, while his dam is by Dale’s 
Best, by Double Dale. Enough said about 
the breeding; and you will find in Model's 
Best a very smooth, nicely turned bull. 
Mr. Oloff is the owner'of one of the small 
but select herds of Shorthorns,—Advertis- 
ing Notice. z 


INTERNATIONAL LIVESTOCK EXPO- 
SITION WINNERS 


We have just received from Mr. B. H. 
Heide, general manager of the. Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition, a copy of the 
review and album of the greater Interna- 
tional Livestock Show of 1923. The book 
is well gotten up and is a complete his- 
tory of the show, which our readers will 
highly prize. The complete awards for 
all of the breeds, reproductions of many 
of the principal winners, a list of prize 
winners in the corn and grain classes, 
in short, a complete history of every 
event put on by. the International, is list- 
ed, and it makes a fine addition to the 
library of any man interested in farming. 
There are only a limited supply of the 
books available, and Mr. Heide advises 
us that they will be forwarded for $1, an 
amoupt which does not represent the 
cost of the book. Our readers should 
send their orders promptly to be sure of 
Serpe one of the books.—Advertising 
Notice. 











WALTEMEYER’S DUROC SALE 

July 24 Mr. J. D. Waltemeyer will hold 
his annual %red sow sale at his farm ad- 
joining Melbourne, Iowa. He has listed 
thirty sows, mostly yearlings, that have 
raised spring litters and are carrying 
litters for fall farrowing to the service of 
his outstanding boars, J. D.’s Sensation, J. 
D.’s Colonel and King of Pathmasters. 
A lot of people are saying, what is there 
to the hog business? We are going to lay 
down. We believe that a lot of the weak- 
‘ings will drop out. That will make it all 
the better for the man with courage 
who has the initiative to act. Never were 
greater profits made in the purebred busi- 
ness than in buying the very best class 
of seed stock when low prices tempted 
but few people. Mr. Waltemeyer has set 
a record in the production of class Du- 
rocs at the state fair and the National 
Swine Show that in all probability will 
Stand some time before it is duplicated. 
And his record isn’t finished yet. Watch 
for his exhibit this year. The stock he 
will sell July 24 is as good as what he is 
keeping. In fact, he has listed the dams 
of two world’s champion litters and they 
are bred to the same boar that sired the 
champion litters. We wonder how he can 
bring himself to part with such seed 
stock. No one ever won champion litter 
 hoage years in succession before, and here 
€ is selling the dams that won it. No 
wonder that Mr. Waltemeyer’s strongest 
competition at the big shows is from those 
a buy his hogs. Read his announce- 
cnt. Be sure to ask for the catalog.— 
Advertising Notice. 
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Dairymaid, a Milking Shorthorn cow 
owned by H. E. Tener, Washingtonville, 
N. Y., recently established a new Ameri- 
can record for milk production for her 
breed with a yearly record of 19,066 
pounds of milk and 671 pounds of butter- 
fat. 

Prizes awarded at fairs during the sea- 
son of 1924 by the Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation of America will total $21,000, 
according to association committee on 
prizes ‘at fairs. The prizes will be ap- 
portioned among the state fairs, dairy 
shows and a number of small exhibi- 
tions. Liberal provisions are being made 
for calf club shows. 





Despite a heavy rain the night before, 
2.500 people attended the fourth annual 
Lee County Hampshire Pig Club picnic 
at Donnelson, Iowa, June 25. About 275 
pigs were exhibited by members of the 
club and prizes were awarded. The 
sweepstakes prize of an Ayrshire heifer 
calf was given by the Iowa Ayrshire 
Breeders’ Association for the best litter 
of pigs shown, and was won by Bernard 
Downey, Argyle, lowa. 


ANNUAL JERSEY MEETING 

With increases of 17 per cent in trans- 
fers and 10 per cent in registrations, the 
American Jersey Cattle Club reports 1923 
as the best year in its history. At the re- 
cent annual meeting of the club at New 
York City breeders and officials of the 
club predicted a continuance of the good 
demand for purebred Jerseys. M. D. 
Munn, St. Paul, Minn., was re-elected 
president of the club, and R. M. Gow, of 
New York City, and Geo. T. Chaffee, of 
Vermont, were re-elected secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. Directors chosen 
were John R. Silby, of Massachusetts; A. 
Victor Barnes, of Connecticut; F. E. 
Lynn, of Oregon, and Luke B. Carter, of 
Pennsylvania. 


JUDGES NAMED FOR SWINE SHOW 

The list of judges for the National 
Swine Show to be held at Peoria, IIl., 
September 29 to October 4, has been an- 
nounced, as follows: Berkshires, Wyman 
N. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Ill.; Duroc Jerseys, 
Prof. H. H. Kildee, Ames, Iowa; Hamp- 
shires, R. L. Pemberton, Legrand. Iowa; 
Chester Whites, Prof. L. A. Weaver, Co- 
lumbia, Mo.; Poland Chinas, W. J. Car- 
michael, National Stock Yards, Ill.; Tam- 
worths, D. M. Overholt, Iowa City, Iowa; 
Yorkshires, Prof. E. F. Ferrin, St. Paul, 
Minn. The judge for Spotted Poland 
Chinas has not yet been selected. 

Judging of Poland Chinas, Chester 
Whites and Tamworths’ will start on 
Tuesday, September 30. Hampshire and 
Berkshire judging will begin on Wednes- 
day, October 1, while the judging of Du- 
roc Jerseys, Yorkshires and Spotted Po- 
land Chinas will commence on Thursday, 
October 2. On Monday, Sept. 29, the col- 
lege students’ judging contest will be held 
and the entries in the pig club clasess 
judged. 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS CHANGE 
RULES 

Ayrshire activities showed a gain in 
1923 over 1922 in every department -ex- 
cept advanced register testing, according 
to reports made at the forty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Ayrshire Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Milwaukee, Wis., June 11. 
Transfers in 1923 were 23 per cent higher 
than the previous year, while registra- 
tions of females increased by more than 
15 per cent, and male registrations re- 
vealed an increase as compared with 1922. 
New members in the association totaled 
160, which was 25 per cent more than the 
number in 1922. The number of advanced 
register records dropped from 725 in 1922 
to 628 in 1923, reflecting a condition com- 
mon to all dairy breeds in 1923. 

The roll of honor division of the Ayr- 
shire advanced registry was changed to 
make the records 305 days in length in- 
stead of 300 days. as under the old re- 
quirement. The new roll of honor rules 
also specify that to qualify the cow must 
drop a live calf within 400 days after 
the beginning of the test. Production re- 
quirements for both the roll of honor and 
the 365-day divisions were raised. In 
the future a mature cow must make 
10,000 pounds of milk and 400 pounds of 
fat for the roll of honor and 12,000 pounds 
of milk and 480 pounds of fat for the 365- 
day division. 

The 1924 meeting of the association was 
the first ever held west of New York. 
The interest of the association in western 
states was further evidenced in its elec- 
tion of officers. James W. Linn, Man- 
hattan, Kan., was re-elected president, 
and Adam Seitz, Waukesha, Wis., was 
made vice-president. Directors elected 


included: I. D. Karr, Almond, N. Y.; C. 
W. Wilson, Vergennes, Vt.; A. H. Hig- 
ginson, South Lincoln, Mass.; Leonard 


Tufts, Pinehurst, N. C.; Gilbert McMillan, 
Huntingdon, Quebec, Canada; Edward C. 
W. Roberts, Fennville, Mich., and E. C. 
Deubler, Ithan, Pa. The executive com- 
mittee comprises James W. Linn, Adam 
Seitz, Leonard Tufts, C. W. Wilson, Hugh 
J. Chisholm, of New York City, Paul O. 
Reymann, of Wheeling, W. Va., and W. 
L, Glatfelter, of Spring Grove, Pa. 








ners. 
Pathmasters. 


Herd boars- if you please. 


Representative. 


J. D. Waltemeyer, 





WALTEMEYER’S ANNUAL MID-SUMMER 


DUROC SALE 


We are not deviating from our regular custom of holding 
a summer sale even though a lot of folks have lost faith 
in the GOOD OLD DUROC. Therefore on Thursday 


July 24th, at Melbourne, lowa 


we will give the public a real treat in high class Durocs. 
that the man who wants to be up and doing will appreciate a chance to put 
a top on his herd such as he has never before felt that he could afford to do. | 


We will offer 30 young sows, nearly all of which raised pigs last spring, and 
sale day you will say they raised us the best crop of pigs we ever had. Among 
them are the dams of the grand champion litter at the 1922 National swine 
show and the 1923 National swine show. 


We will sell two daughters of Pathmaster, litter sistersto Goldmaster, the 
boar that sold as a pig a year ago for $1000.00 Many are daughters of J, D’s 
Sensation or bred to him, the boar that has been siring the most of our win- 
His daughters will sell bred toour new boar, J. D’s Col., and King of 


We have confidence 





A couple of good fall boars and ahalf dozen spring boars will be included. 


Remember. that for 15 years we have been the biggest winners at the Iowa 
state fair, and for five years the biggest winner at the National. For two years 
straight we have won world’s champion litter. 
kind? Kraschel & Mason, Auctioneers. 
For catalog, address 


Do you aspire to raise this 
Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer 


Melbourne, lowa 














POLAAD-CHINAS 


Hancherdale Polands 

Sows bred for fall pigs. Boys pig club pigs, either 
sex, 625. Weaned and vaccinated. Some very choice 
Spring herd boar prospects, ready to ship, $50 for the 
top. Stres: Criterio, Sultan, HKingnite. 
M. P. HANCHER, ROLFE, 10WA 


MATADOR 


The boar supreme. For information on this 
Poland China herd and this boar, address 
JOHNSON BROS., LESLIE, IOWA 











SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


HARVESTER BOY 


A wonderful Spotted Poland junior yearling boar 
will be shown at Des Moines this fall. Come to the 
farm or see him at the fair. We always have some- 
thing for sale. D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, la. 








TAMWORTHS 








B. F. HARRIS FARMS 
TAMW ORTHS 
Home of many champions. We 

grow them by tbe hundred. 

None better. Circular of win- 

pS Sa ners ready. Farmers prices. 

J. M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Illinois. 


Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


sired by the undefeated grand champion lowa 
Chief. Come and see them at Seven Oakes Farm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
D. M. Overholt, KH. 9, lowa City, lowa. 














DUROC JERSEYS. 


nN 


PLEASANT HILL DUROG FARMS 


Fall boars ready to ship. Our herd of breeding 
matrons and boars is excelled by none. We invite 
lospection. Farm between Kiron and Odeboit. 


B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, KIRON, (OWA 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


lowa State College Live Stock__For Sale 


Clydesdale stallion—three years old—by Criterien— 
lst at lowa State Fair 
Percheron stallion,—two years old—by Jalap— 
Ist at Iowa State Fair 
Hampehtre, Shropshire, 
Ramboullliet Rame 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FARM 
lowa State College Ames, Iowa 


JACKS 


LARGE TRIED BREEDING JACKS 
The largest and best of the Black Mam- 
moth breed. 3to6yrs. old right feady 
for the breeding season. Big herd to 
pick from, not high in price. 
FRED CHANDLER, R7, Chariton, tows 


HEREFORDS. 


Hereford Bull—For Sale 


Young Stanway, 4 two year old bull. .A 
grandson of 7 Stanway, and a Distur- 
ber 4th dam. real bull. 

T.M.Mayden, R.F.D.1, Creston, lowa 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULLS 


of Rare Quality and Scale 
Eight months to two years. All by Esthonian, 
sire of many winners at leading state fairs and most 
noted Elba Erica bull living. 
We offer real herd headers and at prices to insure 
profit for RAN steers. 














Oxford, Southdown and 

















Renwick, lowa 





SMITH-VILLA ANGUS, 779, bere, buts of pro: 

* nounced individuality. 
2 and 3 years old. Blackbirds and sired by Blackcap 
Barrage. To movethem quickly am cutting the 
price sharply. They are better than we can describe. 
One a prize winner. Come or write. W. HM. 
SMITH, Cherokee County, Quimby, Iowa. 


ANGUS BULLS 


One 4-year-old bull Blackbird, Also young bulls, 
eows and heifers. A few Chester White sows 
bred to Western Giant 8d, offered for sale. 

A. D. WILSON, WELDON, IOWA 


NGUS BULLS FOR SALE. | have several 
head of young balls of the leading families of 
serviceable age, George Wilkinson, Mitchellville, Ia. 











BOLSTEINS. 


Morningside Holsteins 
Few choice bulls, ages 1 to 9 months. Sire, Eisas 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the $4.57 Ib. Pietie 
Maplecrest Pontiac. Our cows will cow pare with 
the very best. Addrese 
Ea. Kensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Iowa 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


of all ages... Also some choice hetfers for foundation 
herd or for caif club. Tell us what you want. We 
have some great bargains 

BAKGROVE & AKNOLD, Norwalk, Ia. 


‘F YOU WANT THE BEST HOLSTEIN 
or Guernsey dairy calves, write Kdgewood 
Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
y W. JENSEN & SON. Exira, Ia., offers 
+ fine young bulls, sired by son of King Bess 


Burke Ormsby from grand daughter of King Segis 
Pontiac. Farm adjoining town. Visitors welcome, 

















SHORTHORNS. 





Held Brothers 
Offer Attractions 


15 Scotch Shorthorn Bulls from 12 to 24 months. 
Make your wants known and if we can not fill 
them, will at least tell you what we have. Many 
are the get of our grand champion Royal 
Batterfly. Sixty breeding cows. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 


DALE’S STAR Scotch Shorthorn Bull by 
3 Dale Clarion. Roan, 4 yrs. Very 

high class. Price $175 or will exchange for 8 mo, 
roan Scotch bull. Ben Snyder, Marcus, ta. 
A COPY of Milking Shorthorn Journal about Dual 
Purpose Milking Shorthorns, the farmer's 

cow, sent on request. Milking Shorthorn Society, Independence, te. 

















SHEEP. 


Grow More Wool 


Merino sheep will doit. Write for literature and 
list of breeders. e 
The American & Delaine Merino Record Association, 
XENIA, OHIO. « 











AUCTIONEERS 


Make $100 a day—Be an 


AUCTIONEER 


You can if you know what ta say and how to 
say it. Four weeks term opens August 4th 
Another term February sth at Los Angeles. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 
(18 years largest in the world) 
818 Walnut St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


E A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Learn athome. _ Al!! graduates are succesful. 
Want to sell your Farm? Write us for expert 
auctioneering service. Moderate fees. Catalog free. 
Auctioneers School of Experience, 
310 Whitaker Bidg. Davenport, lowa. 


Auctioneer H. A. Dunlap 


Live stock Auctioneer and Breeder 


of Spotted Poland China Hogs. Stock for sale at 
ali times. WILLIAM SBURG, IOWA. 
At World’s Original and 


Learn Auctioneering Greatest School. Become 


independent with no capital invested. Write 

for free catalog coming term. JONES NATION. 

AL SCHOOL OF AUCTION EERING, 
N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicage, ill, 

Carey M. Jones, President. 


R. E. MILLER 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
Blanchard . . 1 
AUCTIONEER 


W.G. KRASCHEL scensrece 


H. L. HULL, Auetioneer 


420 Valley Nat’! Bank Bidg., Des Moines, Kowa 
Please mention this paper when writing. 









































LIVE STOCK 
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‘Richer Oiliness'Isithe 
Reason for”Tempered” 


EMPERED oil differs from ordinary oil not in material but in 
the process—and results. 


Wadhams science knew that the usual way of roasting oil out 

of crude petroleum was wrong—that it produced a big quantity 
‘cheaply but that the violent over-heating partly spoiled the very 
oil that it made—weakened it. 
Wadhams originated the tempered or controlled heat method of 
refining that brings out the oil strengthened for its work. The full 
rich oiliness is preserved—kept for crank-case duty instead of being 
brittled beforehand by too much heating in manufacture. 


All oils thin down when attacked by motor heat, but by actual tests 
—repeated under all conditions—Wadhams Tempered oil thins down 
less than others. The tempered process has given it just that much 
more resistance—given you just that much more oiliness and service 


adhams is 


Temper eda” 


mMOotor Oil 


is the only tempered oil. It is made in weights specially suited for 
each make of car, truck, and tractor—all correctly specified on the 
Wadhams Chart displayed by your dealer. 


It costs no more per gallon than other oils and far Jess per mile of [ 
travel or hour of work— because it lasts longer in use— because it 
noticeably lengthens the time between carbon cleanings—because it 
carries your motor far past the average period when repairs are nec- 
essary. Be satisfied with nothing less. 


Insisting is easy. Stop at the Red Disc Sign. 
WADHAMS OIL COMPANY — MILWAUKEE 


Makers of superior petroleum products since 1879. “Emphatically 
Independent’ from all trusts or pernacee quality controlling combines. 
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The Oil of.Greater ' Viscosity © ecunerar Se ae ee pe ae a | 





